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A Dilemma. 


“Whenever I marry,” says masculine Ann, 


“T must seat insist ee wedding a man !”” 

But what if the man (for men - put human) 

Should be equally nice about wedding a woman? 
John G. Saxe. 
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Night in the Tropics. 


What you notice first is the exquisite softness 
of atmosphere, darkness and light. Softness, 
mellowness and depth are in and upon every- 
thing. It is a delight to breathe, to look and to 
feel. In the daytime, the intense sunlight, like 
white flame, warns you to keep in the cool 
shadows of the verandas; but with the coming 
of sunset, life begins, and you are unwilling to 
lose an hour of the glorious mystery, from then 
till dawn. 

During the day, clouds have been passing con- 
tinually across the rich blue sky—clouds massive 
as snow mountains or sculptured like castles ; 
clouds far aloft, delicate and thin as frost on the 
window-pane ; clouds drifting mistily from the 
sea, and hurrying to wind themselves round the 
high mountains. But at sunset, the sky over- 
head clears, and the vapors of the day mass 
themselves in a splendid wilderness of forms and 
colors in the west. 

The quality of these colors varies with the 
altitude from which they are seen. If you are 
on the lower levels, their gorgeousness is inde- 
scribable. They are like gold and jewels vapor- 
ized. But if you are on the mountain-tops, the 
hues are of marvellous delicacy; the ethereal 
soul of color, such as you might look for in the 
robes of angels. And oh the tenderness; the 
harmony ! 

And now, amidst that lambent green, see the 
mighty evening star, smoldering like a fairy jewel 
in the aérial ocean! Higher up, half-way to the 
still blue zenith, is the moon, but a few days 
old, but endowed with a power of lovely light 
unknown in our northern latitudes. You have 
not known the moon until you have seen her 
here. 

The twilight is brief. You cannot expect such 
beauty to last long. And there is a period, 
between the fading of the last glories of day, and 
the gathering of the magic of night, when the 
earth is dark and the sky colorless, and the charm 
is gone which just now held you under its spell. 
‘The world seems dull and insipid, and you think 
that nothing that is to come can rival what has 
passed ; but wait a while, and you shall see things 
which will almost make the sunset itself seem 
poor. 

The air is now profoundly still. The breezes 
that fitfully accompany the sun, sea-breeze, land- 
breeze and thunder-gust, all are gone. The 
arching fronds of the cocoa-palms stand out 
against the afterglow, with not a tremor of 
their serrated edges, and the petal that falls 
from that overblown rose falls vertically as in a 
vacuum. 

But the perfumes of the garden find wings of 
their own to travel abroad. Here are the rose 
odors, faint but exquisite ; and here is the delicious 
richness of the orange and the stephanotis. To 
smell those orange-blossoms and to look at the 
tropic moon seem somehow one thing; the two 
delights are married and become as one. If the 
moonlight were perfume, it would be that of the 
orange, and if the perfume were radiance, it 
must shine as yonder moon. 

Other fragrances drift about us. We cannot 
disentangle their sweet complexity. They are 
the breath of leaves as well as of flowers. Now 
all plants put forth in growth the energy which 
has been poured into them by the sun and 
showers of the day. They expand and rejoice. 
You can feel their secret joy. How the satin 
surface of those enormous banana leaves glistens 
in the enchanted light! And the loofah-gourds 
climbing over the trellis seem to swell and grow 
heavier. The dense black mango-trees are steeped 
in their own dark pleasure, and all the smaller 
shrubs stand on tiptoe and feel as full of life 
as if they were silk-cottons, two hundred feet 
high. 

Meantime, here are the fireflies. They have 
filled the earth like a shower which has caught 
fire; each drop a tiny lantern of golden light. 
Myriads are they upon myriads, and yet not one 
too many. They spangle the broad abysses of 
darkness out inethe valley there; they twinkle 
like star-galaxies throughout the rose-garden ; 
they float under the high roof of the veranda 
round about us, and shine and dart like shooting- 
stars in the transparent air overhead. But they 
are a part of the night no less than the darkness, 
and her velvet depths would lose half their charm 
without them. : 

They are not red like fire sparks, but white, 
almost greenish, like the stars—a light soft and 
pure. If you catch one in your hand you will 
find it to be an oblong-shaped little gray creature 
about half an inch long. But there is another 
species here, gigantic by comparison, being nearly 
two_inches in length, with a hard, brown. cara- 
pace, and carrying three lights—two on his back, 








just behind his eyes, and one in his abdomen. 
The light they give is really startling. 

It extends for some yards about them, and you 
will sometimes think it ‘is the reflection of heat- 
lightning, which is always playing somewhere on 
the horizon at this hour. This is the insect which 
Southern women wear in their hair and at their 
breasts, as they sit on their verandas, or saunter 
in their gardens with their lovers; and it is also 
utilized by negroes, when travelling at night, to 
light their footsteps. They bind one to a toe of 
each foot, and it shows them where they are to 


step. 

Not tess innumerable than the elfin lanterns of 
the fireflies are the voices of the other unseen 
insects, and of the smaller reptiles, such as tree- 
frogs and geckos—which are a species of lizard 
that comes out at night only, and is not pretty 
and graceful like the little animals that have 
recently been imported to New York under the 
name of chameleons. The gecko is brown and 
ugly, and his voice is surprisingly hoarse and 
powerful—an abrupt, raucous croak, startling if 
he be near you, but melting into the vast chorus 
of the night as he recedes. 

There are other sounds the source of which is 
mysterious; in particular, a sound as of the 
labored breathing of some one in deep sleep. So 
perfect is the illusion, that when we first heard 
it, we sent a servant to see if some tramp had 
not got into the cellar, and fallen asleep there. 
But if you listen more carefully, you will perceive 
that though the sound seems to be close at hand, 
in reality it comes from a distance; but we have 
never been able to identify its maker. 

Then, ever and anon, for an hour or so after 
dark, you will hear the queer hooting of the great 
white owl, which has left his lurking-place in the 
depths of some sink-hole, and is out hunting. 
You can see his broad, white wings sweeping 
noiselessly from one to another clump of shrub- 
bery, a phantom-like apparition. 

There are bats, too, of many varieties, larger 
than our northern ones, and with countenances 
so grotesquely hideous that, like the Japanese 
comic masks, they become fascinating. The 
night-hawks we do not see, though we occasion- 
ally catch the “clip” of their slender wings as 
they dart near us, or the echo of their wild call, 
aloft in the sky. 

How immeasurable and multitudinous are 
these night-voices and creatures! And yet all 
do not disturb, but rather deepen the profound 
composure of the night. The august stillness of 
unseen nature underlies them all. 

A noticeable incident of these hours, unknown 
elsewhere, is the alternate swelling out and fading 
away of the insect choruses. In the midst of 
an omnipresent hush, a gecko croaks, and is 
answered by a colony of tree-frogs, who in turn 
are joined by an outbreak of cricket chirpings, 
and these are taken up by a myriad of other 
voices, until all the space around us vibrates with 
inner sound. 

It lasts for several minutes, and then begins to 
die away, as if it were travelling from us toward 
the horizon. It is as if a mystic impulse to 
utterance were passing with rhythmic’ regularity 
round the world. The interval of silence is upon 
us once more; but after enduring a stated time— 
some fifteen minutes perhaps—the vocal contagion 
again supervenes, again to pass onwards. It is 
a beautiful phenomenon, both to the ear and to 
the mind. 

The moon—too young yet to outwatch the small 
hours—has sunk behind the palm-trees, holding 
up both her slender horns. As the lower bright- 
ness of her disk passed out of sight, the upper 
sphere, illuminated only by earth-shine, starts 
into clearer visibility, a luminous violet-gray. 
With her disappearance, the mighty constellations 
begin their gracious reign. 

Venus and Mars havealready passed westward. 
Jupiter is in the zenith. The dog-star is mount- 
ing from the south. The Bear, Cassiopzea, Orion, 
the Pleiades, all are rising or arisen, or sinking 
along the occidental path. The Milky Way, 
sprinkled with its diamond-dust of stellar systems, 
divides the dome of the sky. 

These suns and worlds appear poised one 
beyond another in space—not, as in the north, 
points of light of differing dimensions, all shining 
at a common distance. What a glorious proces- 
sion is this for mortal eyes to see! 

As the night deepens, the fireflies become some- 
what less numerous, and the insect choruses more 
infrequent. Dark it is, but with a transparent 
darkness, even suggesting some traces of color, 
such as we might behold in the scenery of Neptune, 
to whom our sun appears but as a larger star. 

The air is cold. The dew begins to sparkle on 
the dark leaves, and on the marble railing of the 
veranda. The scent of the orange-blossom comes 
with a new freshness. Hark! a breeze has 
entered the valley from the eastern sea, and is 
setting the myriad tongues of the forest-trees 
a-talking. It will soon be dawn. 

Look yonder at those three great stars forming 
a triangle in the lower southern sky. Only to 
those who have approached the Equator can their 
splendor be revealed. ‘They are the three top- 
most stars of the Southern Cross, and at this 
season they are the harbingers of morning. 

And now there is a brightness, not of stars, 
broadening along the eastern verge. A_ bird 
twitters and warbles from the copse beyond the 
garden. Swiftly as it died will the tropic day 
revive. The night is passed. g 
Mrs. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
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and Healthy. 
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An Office-Boy’s Adventure. 
By Henry Childs Merwin. 


$7), NE cold, dark day in November 

i signs of unusual excitement 
might have been observed in 
the law offices of Messrs. 
Beaver & Coon. There was 
trouble about a witness, which | 
can be explained briefly. 

Beaver & Coon are admiralty lawyers; that 
is, their practice is confined chiefly to cases 
about ships and maritime affairs generally ; 
and just now they were concerned with a 
suit growing out of a collision which had taken 
place several months before in Boston harbor, 
between the schooner Mary Jones of Yar- 
mouth and the steamship Hilda of Liverpool. 

The Hilda’s people contended that the 
Mary Jones was in fault, because, although | 
the night was foggy, she had no man in the 
bow as lookout. But the captain and crew of | 
the Mary Jones denied this. They declared 
that one Peter Haddock, an able seaman and a 
resident of Halifax, Nova Scotia, was their 
lookout at the time of the collision. 

Peter Haddock, therefore, was an all-impor- 
tant witness at the approaching trial. Where 
was he? On the morning of which I speak, 
Messrs. Beaver & Coon, attorneys for the 
Mary Jones, received a letter from him, dated 
at Halifax, stating that, in spite of his promise | 
to attend, he could not leave his home. The 
letter, by the way, was postmarked “ Boston,”’ 
but this might have been accounted for on the 
supposition that the writer had given it to some 
acquaintance who was coming to Boston from 
Halifax. 

Still, Messrs. Beaver & Coon at once suspected 
that “‘the other side’ had bribed Haddock to 
stay away; “the other side” is apt to do 
wicked things in lawsuits—especially in admi- 
ralty suits. | 

The only resource was to send after Haddock. | 
But who could be sent? And was there time | 
enough before the trial ? 

“T can’t go,” cried little Mr. Coon, nervously | 
opening and shutting the case of his watch,—a | 
trick of his,—‘‘for I’ve got to argue the suit of | 
the United States against two bottles of rum | 
in New York next week; and there’s no time | 
to find anybody else. The steamer for Halifax | 
starts in fifty minutes.” | 

But at this moment Phineas, the office-boy, 
who had been listening to the conversation, 
spoke up. 

“Say, why don’t you send me?’’ he said. 

“You!” replied Mr. Coon, contemptuously. 
“Why, you have never travelled farther than 
East Boston in your life.” 

But Phineas, a thin, red-haired boy about 
fifteen years old, was not at all abashed. | 
“Say, Mr. Coon,’ he said, “I’m no chump. | 
Give me this man’s address, and if I don’t 
bring him back it won’t cost you anything but 
my fare and my grub.” 

Mr. Coon was about to make an indignant | 
reply when Mr. Beaver interposed. 

Now Phineas had been in the office about | 
two months only, but he had already made a | 
niche for himself. He had won the clerk’s | 
respect by refusing to black his boots, saying, | 
what was perfectly true, that the clerk had no | 
right to ask this service of him. Again, Mr. | 
Beaver found that Phineas understood messages | 
better and did errands more quickly than any | 
other office-boy whom he remembered in his 
long experience. 

In addition to all this Phineas had a way of 
smoothing down Mr. Coon when that gentle- 
man was jumping with excitement, in a manner | 
at which Mr. Coon never quite knew whether 
he ought to feel pleased or angry. 

So Mr. Beaver interposed. “I think,” he 
said, “that in default of anybody else, we had 
really better send Phineas. How much time 
is there?” 

“Forty-five minutes,” replied Mr. Coon, | 





| line, took Phineas’s height and his chest 


| procure a postponement. 


“before the steamer sails from Constitution 
Wharf.” 

“Boy,” said Mr. Beaver, sternly, “do you 
think that your father would be willing to 
have you go?” 

“I haven’t any father,’ was the reply. 

“Your mother, then ?”’ 

“TI haven’t any mother.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Beaver, with a sigh of relief, 
“that is indeed fortunate. Leave the address 
of your friends, so that we can notify them in 
case you never come back.” 

“I haven’t any friends, but you might send 
a postal card to the woman where I board.” 
Mr. Beaver wrote down her name and address 
in his methodical way. 

Mr. Coon was now almost beside himself 
with excitement, and he opened and shut his 
watch so rapidly and with such vigor that he 
seemed to be discharg- 
ing a fusillade of small 
firecrackers. 

“Only thirty-five min- 
utes!”’ he cried. “‘How 
ahout his cdothes, his 
directions, his money ?” 

“The clerk,” said Mr. 

Beaver, calmly, “‘will 
meet you at the wharf 
with a letter and one 
hundred dollars. Do 
you take a cab, get him 
the necessary clothes, 
and then drive straight 
to the steamer.” 

“Come on!” cried Mr. 
Coon; and seizing 
Phineas by the arm he 
rushed him down the 
staircase, although it 
would have been quicker 
to wait for the elevator, 
and within two minutes 
they were dashing up 
the street in a cab. 

At twenty-five min- 
utes of twelve they 
entered a large clothing 
shop, Mr. Coon a little 
in advance and on a 
run. 

“We've only got a 
few moments,’’ he 
cried to the salesman ; 

“it’s a case of life and 

death. I want an ulster 

for this boy, a suit of 

thick clothes and some flannels.”’ 
The man whipped out a tape 


measure, and in ten or fifteen minutes the 
boy was wearing a heavy ulster, while two 
salesmen were doing up a big bundle. When it 
was ready Mr. Coon seized it, and they rushed 
for the door. 

On the way, noticing a box of thick gloves 
upon a counter, Mr. Coon seized a pair, 
threw the salesman a five-dollar bill, calling 
out that he would come back for the change, 
and at a few minutes before twelve they were 
bouncing over the stones toward the wharf— 
Mr. Coon, with his head out of the window, 
screaming alternate threats and promises at the 
driver. 

It was twelve when they pulled up at the 
wharf gate, and the steamer’s bell had stopped 
ringing. The silence was ominous. 


the clerk, made a rush for the gangway and 
crossed it just before the captain called out, 
“Cast off!” 

The gangway was hauled in, the hawsers 
flopped into the sea, and clear water showed 
between the steamer and the wharf before 
Phineas thought of his new clothes. 

“You’ve got my bundle!” he cried to Mr. 
Coon. . 

It was a terrible moment, but Mr. Coon, 
though a small man, was very strong about the 
shoulders ; he made a mighty effort, and threw 
the bundle at the departing ship; it just grazed 


| the top of the bulwark and landed safely in the 


arms of Phineas. 

One week later the case of the Mary Jones 
versus the Hilda came up for trial, in spite of 
the efforts made by Messrs. Beaver & Coon to 
Admiralty proceed- 
ings are conducted in a rather informal way, 
and the admiralty court in this case was a 
large, comfortable room in which, conspicuous 
on a high table, reposed the model of a full- 
rigged ship, convenient for 





: But | 
Phineas, seizing his letter and money from | 


purposes of) 





hy Perry Mason & Company. 


Two large South Sea paddles 


illustration. 


“I vas just as sober as you vas at those 


| fixed crosswise on the wall also contributed to moment,” cried Mr. Hencoopsen, angrily. 


give the room a proper maritime air. 

The judge who heard the case was a little 
man with an enormous head of gray hair. 
| His eyes had a keen and kindly expression 
when you saw them, but for the most part 
they were veiled. In fact, very iittle of the 
judge was seen at any time, his capacious 
armehair and his black gown nearly swallow- 
ing him up; and it was a fact well known to 
members of the bar that the judge always sank 
deeper and deeper in his chair, and became 
more and more nearly invisible, in proportion 
as the arguments of counsel before him were 
long and tedious. 

It was, indeed, commonly said that once, 
| during the trial of a particularly tiresome case, 
the judge practically disappeared from sight, 


“WHERE IS PETER HADDOCK?” 


| so that during the last few hours, when the 
closing arguments were made, it was a matter 
of whispered speculation among the lawyers 





present as to whether the judge was really | 


there or had left the court-room by some secret 
| passage, leaving his gown behind him as the 
symbol of his office. 

There was no jury, for it is a peculiarity of 
| admiralty proceedings that all cases are decided 
by a judge; the first admiralty judges, in fact, 
two centuries ago in England, were not even 
lawyers, but admirals of the navy who had 
retired from active service. Hence came the 
name, ‘‘admiralty court.’ 

The first witness in this case was the second 
officer of the steamship Hilda, who was in 
command on the night of the collision. 

“Let Lars Hencoopsen take the stand,” 
called out Mr. Julius Czesar Smith, counsel for 
the Hilda. “Mr. Hencoopsen,” he asked, 
after a few preliminary questions, “‘what was 
the weather on the night in question ?” 

“It vas bad, very bad. There vas a fog 
come up, about fifteen minutes, I tink, before 
the Mary Jones run into us.” 

“That’s all,” said Mr. Smith; and then Mr. 
Coon took the witness in hand for cross- 
examination. 

“H’m,” said Mr. Coon, thoughtfully; ‘‘it 
was foggy, was it? Mr. Hencoopsen, you 


hadn’t been drinking anything that night, | 


before you sailed, I suppose?’ 








“| don’t ask you that,’ said Mr. Coon, rais- 
ing his voice and shaking his finger at the 
witness. “I don’t ask you that! I ask you to 
tell the court whether or not you had been 
drinking anything before you sailed on the 
night of the collision ?” 

“Vol,” said the witness, “of course I had 
taken a leedle somedings.”’ 

““Now, Mr. Hencoopsen,” said the lawyer, 
suddenly changing his tone, dropping his voice, 
and assuming a pleasant, confidential air, as 
if he and the witness were at last going to 
exchange their real thoughts, “isn’t it a fact,— 
I put it to you as man to man,—isn’t it a fact 
that instead of a fog, that night, there was 
really only a haze—the sort of haze that 
always comes up after sunset in the fall ?”’ 

**Noa,” said the wit- 
ness, sullenly; “‘it aint 
the fact, nor notting 
like it.” 

“That will do,” said 
Mr. Coon, sadly, “that 
will do.” He shook his 
head as if it really 
grieved him that the 
truth should thus be 
perverted. 

And so the trial went 
on. The rule of the 
road at sea is that steam- 
ships shall keep out of 
the way of _ sailing- 
vessels. The fault of 
the collision, therefore, 
would rest with the 
Hilda, unless her peo- 
ple could show that it 
was unavoidable, or 
that it was due to the 
negligence of the Mary 
Jones. This, as I have 
said, they attempted to 
do by alleging that the 
Mary Jones had no 
lookout, although the 
night was foggy, and 
that they of the Hilda 
did not see the schooner 
or her light until they 
were close upon her. 

The captain and crew 
of the Mary Jones 
swore that they had a 
lookout, and that his 
name was Peter Had- 
dock; but Peter Had- 
dock had not appeared, 
and Mr. Smith, in his 
argument for the Hilda 
confined himself almost 
entirely to this point. 

“Who is Peter Had- 
dock ?”’ he thundered at 
the judge. “Who is he? 
Where is he? I think 
I can tell your honor 
where this alleged Peter 
Haddock is—he exists only in the imagination 
of these perjured witnesses, the crew of the 
Mary Jones. 

“My brother Coon,” he went on, “has told 
your honor that he hoped, that he expected, 
that he believed Peter Haddock would be 
here to-day; but, your honor, I need not say 
that if there had been any real Peter Haddock, 
my brother Coon would have found him, and 
would have brought him here, even if he had 
been obliged to bring him in irons or on a 
stretcher. No, your honor, | ask again,” and 
here he raised his voice, and banged the table 
before him with his fist, “I ask again, Where 
is Peter Haddock ?” 

To answer this question, we shall have to 
follow the fortunes of Phineas. Among the few 
passengers on the steamer to Halifax was a 
thick-set, red-faced man of séafaring aspect. 
He had large goggle-eyes which rolled about 
in his head, as though he suspected some danger 
in the vicinity, and he had a queer trick of wip- 
ing his mouth with the back of his hand 
whenever he spoke, as if he had just taken 
an imaginary drink. 

Phineas was standing near this person at the 
stern, watching the forts and the shipping, as 
the steamer passed down the harbor, when one 
of the mates came by. “Hullo, Haddock ?” he 
said. “Going back home so soon?” 

Phineas gave a jump. Was this the man? 
He was not long left in doubt. A quartermaster 
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soon approached to take his “trick” of steering, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


interruption,’’ and the Hilda’s people hung their 


This made Dorothy glow with high resolves 
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| “I ought to have a white parasol,” ventured 


and accosted the man with, “Hullo, Peter! 1I| heads, and looked ashamed. The upshot wasthat always to do noble deeds—so simple a matter did | Dorothy, with a pathetic cadence in her voice. 
thought you were going to stay two weeks in| Haddock’s testimony was given, and the judge the sacrifice of the white silk parasol seem just 


Boston.”” 
It was plain enough now. As Messrs. Beaver 


rendered a decision in favor of the Mary Jones. 
Phineas’s pay was raised to the substantial 


then. 
It was the next morning that Mrs. Olney 


& Coon suspected, the Hilda’s people had | sum of five dollars per week, and he now spends | said,—she was packing her travelling bag for a 
bought off Peter Haddock and shipped him back | all his spare time in reading law books, for he | two days’ visit at her brother’s,—‘‘Dorothy, I 


home. Phineas went down to his cabin to think 
over a plan of operations. 


|has determined to be a lawyer himself. He 
| expects to deprive the admiralty judges at some 


want to remind you to take your twenty dollars 
over to Mr. De Forest at once. There is no 


That evening he and Mr. Haddock were alone | distant day of many a nap, which, but for his occasion for delay, and you are so forgetful, you 
together in the saloon, reading, or pretending to | eloquence, they would be able to enjoy in their | know.” 


read, on opposite sides of a long table. At last 


Phineas said to the sailor, abruptly, “Mr. Had- | 


dock, do you know what a capias is?” 

Haddock stared at the boy in surprise. 
“Noa,” said he, gruffly, “I don’t.’ 

“I thought so,” said Phineas, significantly, 
and he went off to bed. 

The next morning Phineas and Haddock 
avoided each other, but the seafaring man, as 


Phineas perceived, was secretly eying him, and | 


before dinner he approached Phineas and asked : 
“What might be the meaning of that word 
that you spoke last night, young man, a ‘karpy- 
as?’ ” 
“Oh,” said Phineas, “a capias! You come 
down to my cabin, and I’ll tell you all about it.” 


| comfortable seats upon the bench. 


* 
+ 





The White Parasol. 


suburb of Roselawn was ready to 
bleed and die for the Rev. Henry 
Suydam De Forest whenever he so 
demanded. In his comparatively 
recent college days he had been 
captain of the ’varsity football team— 
and a victorious team, at that; he 
had been on a bicycle tour all over 
Europe; he had been banqueted and 








| “It isn’t payable until August,” objected 
| Dorothy. 
“That makes no difference,”’ urged her mother. 
“Though I don’t see why you did not make it 
payable at once.” 
Dorothy was deeply engaged in tying her shoe, 


| looked around suddenly with suspicion. 

| Well,” faltered Dorothy, feebly, “I didn’t 
| think there need be such a great hurry.” 

| Her mother continued to look at her inquir- 
| ingly. 

| “If I wait till August,” proceeded Dorothy, 
| pretending to be very much engrossed with her 
| shoe-string, “why, there may be—some—some 
| other way, you know. Maybe I shall not— 


“4 capias, Mr. Haddock,” said Phineas, | toasted more than usually falls to the lot of not—have to give up—the parasol.” 


when they were comfortably settled, Haddock in | young clergymen ; and in spite of all this, he was 
the chair and Phineas on the edge of his berth, | uniformly modest and companidnable, and not ! 


“is what we lawyers send after a witness who 
won’t show up.” 

“But,” said the man, with a knowing grin, 
*‘suppose as how that witness was in furrin parts, 
what then ?” 

“Why, then,” said Phineas, “I suppose the 
government would send a gunboat or a torpedo- 
boat after him.” 

“Well,” said Haddock, getting up to go, “if I 


war that witness,—and mind you I don’t say | 


that I am,—I think I’d chance it till that ’ere 
gunboat cast anchor in Halifax harbor.’’ 
Phineas saw that he must try another tack. 


“Mr. Haddock,” said he, “what’s your time | 


worth ?”” 

“Well,” said Haddock, slowly, “for any 
honest labor I don’t say but what I’d be satisfied 
with two dollars per day, and board and lodg- 
ing.” This was about twice his usual earnings. 

“All right,” said Phineas. ‘You come back 
with me to Boston, and you shall have two 
dollars per day and all expenses paid.” 

“And my ticket back to Halifax again?” in- 
quired Haddock. 

“Yes,” said Phineas. 

The sailor hesitated. The money paid to him 
for going away was already safely buttoned up 
in his pocket; why not earn a little more by 
coming back? Then, too, in spite of the bold 
face that he had put upon it, he was somewhat 
troubled by the idea of the capias. 

In a hazy way Haddock was conscious of 
having done wrong in accepting a bribe to absent 
himself from the trial ; his judgment was clouded 
by that consciousness, and the only thing clear 
to him was that here lay an opportunity to get 
more money. 

He hesitated, but at last he consented. Phineas 
drew up an agreement, full of “to wits,” 
“whereases,” “now therefores,” and other 
phrases which neither he nor the sailor understood 
and they both signed it, adding as much sealing- 
wax by way of seals as they could splash on. 

Phineas hoped to get the next steamer back to 
Boston, but unfortunately they were detained by 
head winds, and she sailed out of Halifax harbor 
as they sailed in. They had to wait for the 
return of the steamer in which they had come,— 
for this was before the states and the provinees 
were connected by railroad,—and consequently 


they did not reach Boston till the morning of | 


the second day of the trial. 

Haddock showed signs of wavering, and evi- 
dently feared to face the Hilda’s people, but 
Phineas threatened to call up a policeman who 
stood on the wharf, and he bundled the sailor 
into a cab before the man could form a plan of 
escape. They went at once to the court-room, 
Phineas holding his prize by the arm. 

Standing outside, with the door ajar, the boy 
was immensely relieved to find that the trial was 
not yet over. Mr. Smith, whose voice Phineas 
well knew, was making his closing argument. 


The boy’s first impulse was to enter at once, | 


but he concluded to wait till Mr. Smith had 
finished. However, when the lawyer reached 
that point in his argument where he banged the 
table with his fist, and demanded, 

“Where is Peter Haddock?” 

Phineas saw that his time had come. He 
threw open the door, gave Haddock a push, and 
they entered the room. 

The noise attracted attention, and everybody 
except Mr. Smith looked around. The Hilda’s 
people recognized Haddock at once, and Mr. 
Coon, seeing Phineas, knew that he must be the 
man. There was a slight buzz and a shuffling of 
feet, but Mr. Smith, frowning at the disturb- 
ance, was about to renew his inquiry, when Mr. 
Coon interrupted. 

“May it please your honor,” he said to the 
-judge, “I will answer my Brother Smith’s ques- 
tion.” Then, raising his voice and pointing 
dramatically at Haddock, “‘Here,”’ he exclaimed, 
“is the man!” 

The court-room was electrified. The judge sat 
up straight for the first time in two days. Mr. 
Smith—who was innocent in the matter—angrily 
called for an explanation of this ‘“‘indecent 


|above taking an interest 
in the pursuits of a simple 
schoolgirl like Dorothy. 
When he came to Rose- 
lawn he brought with him 
a pretty wife. Dorothy had 
fallen down and _ wor- 
shipped both of them, 
metaphorically, with a high- 
school girl’s extravagant 
enthusiasm, and after a 
while they had invited her 
to go with them to the city 
and visit the “college settle- 
|ment,’”’ which had been 
established for the improve- 
ment of a notoriously dis- 
reputable part of the city. 
As she was an uncom- 
monly impressionable girl, 
she returned home in a 
state of upliftedness. She 
poured out upon the family, 
at dinner, such a volume of 
eloquence on “congested 
districts,” ward politics and 





in her plans for a post- 
collegiate career. Her 
favorite project had been 
to devote herself to science 
and discover a comet, but 
she now announced that she 
meant to take up “‘settle- 
ment” work. She had 
devised a plan, she said, 
whereby she could crowd 


and thus hasten the day when she could, as Tom 
said, begin her slumming. 

“What line of slumming will you take up?” 
inquired Tom. 

“Oh, lots of things,” Dorothy, 
| waving her hand vaguely. “Sing, you know, 
and nurse the sick, and—and teach cooking 
classes —’’ 

A shout of derision went up from the group 
around the table, and Miss Dorothy retired 
behind her napkin. But soon she emerged, 
undaunted. 
| “I don’t care if you do laugh! It’s persecution, 
| but I can stand it. All great souls have to 
endure persecution. And I have subscribed 
twenty dollars, I’d like Tom toknow. We areto 
have a contributory constituency in Roselawn.” 

“Whew!” said Tom. “That’s handsome. 
| Not that I know what a contributory constituency 
is. But it is bound to do more good than the 
cooking lessons. Where is your twenty dollars 
to come from ?” 

“Poor papa will be the victim,” laughed 
Dorothy’s mother. 

But poor papa looked up from his coffee and 
said, with a twinkle in his eye, “‘Not a cent from 
me, Dorothy dear. Mr. De Forest levied a 
heavy tax upon mea week ago. I have affiliated 
with that settlement as far as my income will 
permit.” : 

Tom chuckled, while Dorothy arose and 
declaimed, with more zeal than manners : 

“TI don’t ask anybody to help me! I have 
twenty dollars that Aunt May gave me on my 





Maybe you don’t think a parasol is much; but 
it’s some sacrifice.’ 
“The widow’s mite couldn’t hold a candle to 
it,”’ asserted Tom, soothingly. 
Dorothy’s mother smiled gently. 


hand is well informed of your right hand’s deed, 
Tom ought to have said, Dorothy,” she observed. 

“Well, now, I am proud of my generous 
daughter,” interposed Mr. Olney, patting his 
last-born lovingly on the head. 








birthday. It was for a. white silk parasol! | 


“Your left | 


“Dorothy 1” 





MUCH TO US.” 


“THIS IS WORTH NOTHING 


stop looking like that, I’ll get the money and 
walk straight to the De Forests’.” 
“That will be the safest thing to do,”’ responded 
| her mother, somewhat mollified, as she gently 
pushed her from the room. 
| Truly, Dorothy meant to walk straight to the 
| De Forests’; but as she was pinning on her hat 


Tom appeared, asking Dorothy to find his music | 


for him and accompany him while he practised. 


to be humored. By and by it was time for 
Dorothy to take her mother to the train in the 
pony cart. So, what with this and that, the 
subscription was not paid that day. 


Dorothy. They sat in the hammock, which 
swayed under a big maple, and there in the 
moonlight they unconsciously plotted Dorothy’s 
downfall. 

“Mamma is going to take Mamie and me to 
said Betty. ‘They are going to have ‘As You 
something or other. She has four tickets, and 
wants you to go with us if your father is 
willing.” 

“Oh, joy!” Dorothy exclaimed. ‘He will let 
me. How very, very good of your mother! 
Thank you so much, Betty. What are you to 
wear ?” 

“Well,” replied Betty, with a long sigh of 
bliss, “I have my rose-colored silk all ready, 
with shoes, stockings and everything to match. 
And my parasol is a dream.” - 

Dorothy’s heart gave a throb. In the strictest 
sense of the word she, too, had a dream of a 
parasol—that was all it amounted to. Had it 
not been for that settlement subscription — 
| What are you going to wear?” asked Betty. 

“Oh!” sighed Dorothy, “I don’t know. I'll 
see what my father likes best.’ 

After Betty’s departure she consulted her 
father, and he said at once, manlike, ‘“Wear 





your white frock, my dear ; I like best to see you | 


in white. It is modest and becoming.” 


“Mamma,” cried Dorothy, rushing to her side, | 


He had a half-holiday from business. Tom had | 


The same evening Betty Scovil came to see | 


the Edgertons’ lawn-party to-morrow afternoon,”’ | 


Like It’ played on the lawn, for the benefit of | 





Her father lowered his evening paper, and 
observed his daughter over the top of his eye- 
glasses. 

“You gave up your parasol,” he said, gravely, 
“in order to subscribe its price to the settlemeni 
fund. I would not like to see you forget an 
obligation ; and I cannot believe that you would 
want me to buy you a parasol under the 





circumstances. Habits of self-denial are not to 
be acquired in that way.”” And he resumed his 
reading. 


| This was so uncommonly firm a stand for 
| Dorothy’s father that it is hard to understand 
| how he happened to take it. Perhaps it was th: 
effect of his wife’s absence, with the resultant 


VERY boy and girl in the beautiful | and made no reply to this, until her mother | sense of responsibility for Dorothy’s morals. 


Dorothy was profoundly impressed. She crept 
| to bed under the influence of mingled desires to 
meet her father’s expectations, and to buy the 
parasol, as well. But the parasol, rather in the 
ascendency, stalked through her dreams as a 
long, white ghost all night. 

The next forenoon she spread out on her bed 
the dainty white gown and its accessories, 
preparatory to making her matinée toilet. It 
was pretty—just the thing for a lawn féte, if she 
only had a beautiful parasol to tilt across her 
shoulder. Ah, me! However, she had often 
heard that a temptation, if 
faced squarely, would flee, 
and it oceurred to her that 
it might be well to go down 
to the store and face that 
parasol squarely. She 
would satisfy herself, be- 
sides, that the price was too 
high. Asa matter of course, 
she went ; and she brought 
the temptation home with 
her. It cost eighteen dollars 
and was just a fluff of lace 
and chiffon and ribbons. 

The Scovils told her that 
she looked like a beautiful 
picture, and really, among 
all the gaily dressed people 
who saw the mimic Forest 
of Arden that afternoon, 
there was not a prettier 
little woman. One never 
would have guessed to what 
a low moral plane she 
had sunk in securing this 
pleasant effect. But her 
own conscience kept up an 
inconvenient activity be- 
tween scenes. 

Tom was lounging on 
the hall sofa when Dorothy 
returned, and she perceived 
that her father was enter- 
taining a caller in the 
library adjoining. 

“Fair Rosalind, what is 
that in thy lily-white 
hand?” demanded Tom. 

Dorothy looked embar- 
rassed. ‘“‘Who is here?” 
she asked. 

“Rev. Henry Suydam De 
Forest. He is looking up 





her Freshman and Sophomore years into one, and falling upon her with penitence, “‘if you will | the Roselawn contributory constituency.” 


“QO Tom!” gasped Dorothy, sinking down 

beside him, quite pale. 

“IT knew you’d do it,” commented Tom, eying 
| the parasol. “Now just step in there and 
| confess. Fling yourself on the floor and say, 
| ‘Father, I have sinned! Make me as one of thy 
| hired servants.’ ” 

“Hush!” whispered Dorothy, tremulously. 
“Listen! They are talking about me.” 

Her father’s voice was quite distinct. ‘‘Yes,” 
he was saying, tenderly, “Dorothy is a child of 
the most generous impulses. She has her little 
vanities, like all girls; but it is gratifying, the 
| way she denies herself the indulgence of them. 
My Dorothy seems a very womanly girl to me. 
I am sadly blind to her faults.” He gave an 
apologetic little laugh. 

“T was particularly pleased,” returned Mr. De 
| Forest, warmly, “‘with her subscription to the 
settlement fund. She takes an intelligent interest 
in a movement which would attract few girls of 
her age. I think we may all safely be blind to 
Dorothy’s faults.” 

Out in the hall the girl’s brown head was 
buried in the sofa pillow, while her poor little 
body writhed in an anguish of remorse. Over 
this unhappy spectacle Tom was expressing, il) 
dumb show, his satisfaction in the situation. 

“They’re coming,” he whispered suddenly. 
“Flee to the garret! Take your ill-gotten finery 
along.” 

Dorothy had barely time to escape, as dit! 
Tom, when her father and his guest appeared 
A few minutes later Mr. Olney entered the 
dining-room to find only Tom seated in solemn 
state at the dinner-table. 

‘Where can Dorothy be?” he inquired, in 
| surprise. “Surely it is past time for her to be at 
home.” 

“The contributory constituent,” said Tom, 
serenely, “is at home. She has gone to her 
room. Probably she will not be down to dinner, 
as she is—indisposed.”” Tom was above telling 
tales. 
| “Well,” said her father, ‘I suppose she ate 
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indigestible stuff at the lawn-party. No doubt 
her mother will be sorry that I allowed her to 


see if she wants a cup of tea.” 





THE YOUTH’S 


Dorothy could see his figures, and she stared | 


in amazement. ‘Thirty-five cents for “Czesar!” 
go. Naney, just step to her room, will you, and | Did the man know what it cost ? ; 


“Here is my list of the original prices,’ she | 


Naney found “the contributory constituent,” interposed gently. “I wrote it down for you.” 


divested of her white frock, prostrate on a rug 


The clerk merely glanced at her neat little slip 


py the window. Yet she did not seem to be and smiled. 


suffering from pangs of indigestion; and she 
waved aside all suggestion of tea and comfort 
with stoieal indifference. So Nancy retreated. 

What really was Dorothy’s trouble was an 
attack of honest shame. She began to think 
that she always had been thoughtless and selfish. 
No doubt her mother had known this all the 
while. But there was her dear father and there 
was Mr. De Forest—she had deceived both of 
them with her fine talk! 

She wished that she could mend matters; but 
one’s character cannot be mended in a single 
night. Still, if there were a way to pay her 
subscription, by means of some quite heart- 
breaking sacrifice, perhaps such an atonement 
would be accepted, both in heaven and on earth, 
for the purchase of the parasol. 

As she was dressing for breakfast the next 
morning a bright idea popped into her head, and 
she flew down-stairs to warn Tom that all was 
well. He would see that she could hold her 
own, after all. 





“Prices change,” he remarked. ‘Besides, 
these are not the latest editions. Now this,” he 
continued, picking up “Little Women,” “is 
worth nothing much to us. I'll allow you 
twenty-five cents for it. Want to sell it?” 

“Yes,” panted Dorothy, “I'll sell it. I’ll not 
take it home.”” There must be no wavering this 
time. 





“All right,” said the clerk. “The whole lot 
will be worth four dollars to us. 
money.” 

He handed her four silver dollars, and she 
took them and fled, leaving the satchel to its fate. 
Four dollars—that was what she had realized! 
Deducting expenses, and taking the two dollars 
she had left from the twenty after the purchase 
of the parasol, she would be able to pay five 
dollars and fifty cents to Mr. De Forest on her 
account. 

She walked very fast all the way to the train, 
not thinking of luncheon or street-cars. She 


nothing less than a sale of her old school-books. | Once, though, two big tears 
Many of Dorothy’s friends had sold their old | burned their way out of her 


school-books to incoming students at the begin- 


preserved they brought a good price. 

Dorothy had kept all of hers; she loved her 
books. In one corner of her chamber was a well- 
filled case which she called her library. Each 
book was dated, numbered and entered in her 
catalogue with elaborate care. Her high-school 
text-books were all there, in an excellent condi- 
tion, and made quite an array. She remembered 
that they had cost her father no small outlay. 

To sell them would be like selling a piece of 
one’s self, but the greater the sacrifice the better. 
She estimated their value, to the best of her 
memory, and concluded that more than eighteen 
dollars could be realized from their sale. Of 
course no one in Roselawn would want second- 
hand school-books in midsummer, but Dorothy 
knew of an establishment in the city where they 
were bought and sold the year round. There 
was the market for her. 

She could think of no way to carry the books 
except in a large satchel. She found one, after 
much searching, in the garret. It was a shabby 
old affair, bulged out of shape, and unequal to 
the feat of standing erect. However, appear- 
ances were not to be considered; so she waited 
until her father and Tom had taken their train, 
and then she began packing in hot haste—delay 
might involve failure! 

The books filled their receptacle, except space 
enough for one extra volume. She decided that 
she must take as many as possible, to cover the 
expense of the trip. So what could she add to 
her burnt offering? The tears rolled down her 
cheeks as she took from the shelf her copy of 
“Little Women,” the best-loved of all her library, 
and heroically tucked it into the satchel. Dorothy 
had finished her second year in the high school ; 
but she was still a little girl at heart. 

People on the morning train from Roselawn 
stared at the serious little woman who staggered 
into the car, bearing a heavy old satchel which 
contrasted oddly with its trimly dressed owner. 
The street-car people in the city stared, too, but 
Dorothy bent her eyes downward and tried not 
to mind. 

When she reached the bookstore she found 
that it had been moved two blocks farther down 
the street ; so she was forced to walk that distance 
and carry her satchel, as her profits must not be 
dissipated in car-fare. During her progress 
down the street the satchel made lunges every 
minute or so and struck somebody, which caused 
Dorothy to flush with distress. 

The book company were on the fourth floor ; 
and Dorothy took the elevator, glad to escape 
from the street. She soon found herself in a 
large, dimly-lighted room, very disorderly, and 
pervaded with the musty odor of old books. A 
long counter was littered with second-hand 
volumes, papers and pamphlets, while huge piles 
of dusty, yellow-leaved books were to be seen 
every where—on the floor, the shelves, the window- 
ledges. 

Several clerks were wandering among the 
debris. One heard Dorothy and looked up. She 
put her burden on the floor and went to meet 
him. “I have a package of books which I 
would like to leave here, if you want to buy 
them,” she faltered. 

He brushed the dust from his hands upon his 
trousers and stepped over to the satchel, which 
had fallen upon its side. 

“This yours?” he questioned. 

Dorothy nodded. Her heart was going pit-a- 
pat in anxious anticipation. 

The clerk began to take out the books and 
stack them upon the counter. They made a 
brave showing when all in place. 
critically. “Little Women” crowned the pile, 
and Dorothy was forced to turn her head away 


} 
ning of the year. When the books were well | barren book-shelves in her 





| 


eyes when she thought of the 


dear library. 

A dismal longing for her 
mother’s advice and comfort 
assailed her ; but she accused 
herself of weakness. When 
they reached Roselawn she 
went at once to Mr. De 
Forest’s. 

The reverend gentleman 
was in his study, writing; 
Mrs. De Forest was sewing 
in a low chair by his side. 
She told Dorothy that she 
was diligently engaged in 
destroying her husband’s 
train of thought. They both 
were delighted to see their 
visitor, and gave no token of 
surprise at her sorrowing 
countenance. 

She seated herself on a 
hassock and related, without 
varnish, her tale. She omit- 
ted reference to the disastrous 
sale of her books, merely 
saying that she had been 
able to raise four dollars to 
add to what remained after as 
the purchase of the white 
silk parasol. 

She handed the money to 
Mr. De Forest. Then she rose to depart, but 
her face looked so haggard that Mrs. De Forest 
broke out : 

“Dorothy, child, don’t go! Why, you look ill 
over that affair. And what if the subscription 
never is paid? Henry, 1 am surprised at you 
for expecting it! You ought to have known 
better.” 

“Why, my dear,” expostulated her husband, 
“I don’t see how I can be blamed.” 

“You are to blame,” pronounced Mrs. De | 
Forest, with her arm around Dorothy; “you | 
never should have allowed her to consider that | 
subscription an obligation. Poor little thing!” 
And she gave Dorothy a kiss, while her husband 
sank back in his chair, utterly routed. 

When the book sale and its cause became 
known at the Olneys’, there was a considerable 
division on the question. Mr. Olney promptly 
proposed to pay the entire subscription, buy | 
back the books and present Dorothy with a 
pound of chocolate caramels. Tom advised a 
month of bread and water in a cell as proper 
sentence for the prisoner. But Mrs. Olney 
said: 

“No, indeed! Dorothy shall do as she has 
decided. Mr. De Forest will extend the time, | 
and she can pay the balance, by careful economy, 
in three or four months. She can save the 
whole amount in that time by denying herself 
little luxuries. It will be the only sensible plan | 
to pursue.” 

Dorothy faithfully adhered to this arrange- | 
ment. Often she found it hard to do; but when | 
she made her last payment a week after the 
following Thanksgiving, she felt more than | 
repaid for her hard struggle. 

She visited the settlement in the city in honor 
of her victory, and she sang “Little Boy Blue” | 
at the evening meeting of the Working Girls’ | 
Club. It was a glorious evening. When she | 


}came home she even looked at her despoiled 
book-shelves with honest satisfaction. 


She never dreamed that Christmas morning 
she would awake to find them all refilled with 
her own old loved and lost, even to “Czesar’’ 


He eyed them | himself, who would stand there quite as of yore, 


giving no sign of having once been knocked 
down for thirty-five cents in a dusty old book- 


to hide the tears which would come in farewell | shop. 


to her old friend. The clerk felt no emotion, 


Nor could she have conceived that her 


however. He drew from his pocket a note-book | sensible mother would be the only guilty-looking 


and pencil and began to estimate the value: 
““Ceesar de Bello Gallico,’ thirty-five cents ; 
‘History of England,’ twenty-five.” 


| 


person when questioned; nor that Tom would 
thrust his hands into his pockets and observe, 
with deep philosophy: “Contrary to human | 


Here’s the | 


| duce you to Mrs. Hamilton. 


COMPANION. 


experience, the more you put your foot into 
it, Dorothy, the more you seem to have been 
rewarded.” ELizaABeTu B. STRYKER. 


THE BIRD. 
Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, Sweet, 
The virginal, untroubled sky, 
And this vext region at my feet— 
Alas, but one have I! 
William Watson. 


OO 


An Innocent Offender. 


4H E doctor, being young and enthusiastic, 
S had a theory which he believed he 
could illustrate and support by making 
observations of pupils and the methods 
of teaching them. Accordingly much 
of his spare time was spent at the public 
school opposite his office. There the 
neat, blond doctor, his eye-glasses 
often falling and as often being replaced, would 
wander, silent and observant, from room to room, 
with note-book and pencil in hand. 

The teachers allowed him to come and go 
without remark, and some few aided him intelli- 





It was a remarkable plan— | was too unhappy even to cry on the way home. gently in his work—in particular Miss Hinton, 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING THAT FOR?” 


a teacher in the intermediate department. In 
her room he had spent sufficient time to become 
somewhat acquainted with the pupils, so that 
she, quite naturally, included him in the conver- 
sation which he found her holding, one midwinter 
day at recess, with a slender, sweet-faced visitor. 

“Doctor,” said Miss Hinton, “I must intro- 
Mrs. Hamilton is 
Richard Hamilton’s mother.” 

Now Richard was well known to the doctor 
as a very trying pupil. 

“You will be interested, I know,” continued 
small, quick, gray-haired, alert-eyed Miss Hinton, 
“you will be interested in what Mrs. Hamilton 
tells me. She is willing I shall tell you, I’m 
sure. Perhaps you can throw some light on the 
ease, doctor; I confess I am puzzled. Mrs. 
Hamilton assures me that Richard, in preparing 
his lessons with her, shows both quickness and 
intelligence. He is her only child, and is her 
companion in her botanizing and in a course of 
history readings. And yet Richard is ranked 
among the lowest in the class because his recita- 
tions are vague and unsatisfactory. Besides 


| that, he is daily marked down in deportment for 


inattention.” 

Mrs. Hamilton’s fine, sensitive face flushed, 
and she spoke in a clear, bell-like voice: “I am 
quite sure it is not motherly blindness on my 
part. At home Richard is both quick in under- 
standing and in learning his lessons. His father 
has been so mortified about the bad school reports 
that I always go over the next day’s lessons with 
Richard, and he seldom fails in a recitation. 
And yet he tells me himself, for he is a very 
honest boy, that his recitations at school are all 
poor. He says, too, that he daily fails in deport- 
ment because of seeming inattention, though he 
tries to be attentive.” 

“That’s queer,”’ said the doctor. 

“Another thing,”” said Mrs. Hamilton. “I 
have noticed that when the lesson turns on any 
rule explained at school, his memory of it is 
always so faulty that we have to turn back to the 
rule and go over it together.’’ 

Miss Hinton showed much concern. ‘What 
he tells you of his class standing is true,’’ she 
said, “‘yet he does not always seem wilfully inat- 
tentive. 
awake from his dreaminess, and give a reply 
that startles me by its clearness and accuracy. I 
cannot account for it.” 

“Perhaps it may be diffidence,”’ said Mrs. Ham- 
ilton. “He has been so much alone with me —” 
But here the ringing of a bell interrupted. 
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“Ah! recess is over,” said Miss Hinton. 
“Mrs. Hamilton, won’t you stay during a recita- 
tion and judge for yourself?” 

“Thank you, I think I will,” said Mrs. 
Hamilton, whereupon the doctor nodded approval, 
and taking the third chair upon the platform, 
prepared himself to listen also. 

As the class of boys filed in, rosy and breath- 
less from play, Richard Hamilton, a slender 
little lad, with a sensitive mouth and worried 
brown eyes, gave a quick smile of recognition 
toward his mother, and his usually dreamy, 
absent face lighted up with positive animation. 

“He is not diffident, anyway,” thought the 


doctor, who had often noticed the consciousness 





| worried voice arrested him. 


I have sometimes noticed him suddenly | 


| 


and embarrassment displayed by children on the 
occasions of parental visits to their school. 

Now Miss Hinton, in her quick, alert fashion, 
called the class for a lesson in American history. 
She talked as she moved, rapidly, and her enun- 
ciation lacked clearness, but she gave the lesson 
with a humorous enthusiasm that inspired the 
pupils to pleasing attention. 

For a while Richard Hamilton sat erect, with 
an air of attention so tense that it seemed strained, 
smiling in a foreed, mirthless kind of fashion 
when the class smiled. But soon his mother 
and the doctor saw his erect form gradually 
relax. His eyes, while still fixed upon Miss 
Hinton’s face, grew absent, 
his manner listless. 

“And yet,” continued Miss 
Hinton, briskly, “Cornwallis 
must have had a reason for 
his delay in crossing the 
Delaware when so much 
depended on it. What was 
it, Richard ?” 

As, raising her voice at the 
name, Miss Hinton uttered it 
with decided emphasis, the 
little fellow started, stumbled 
to his feet, and gave a dazed 
look around. Then, meeting 
his mother’s anxious gaze, a 
burning flush spread over 
his face. 

“I—I~—,” he stammered. 

“That blush shows sensi- 
tiveness,” thought the doctor. 
“The boy is not stupid nor 
doltish.”’ 

Now Mrs. Hamilton, turn- 
ing impulsively to Miss 
Hinton, spoke out in her 
clear, sweet voice: “I am 
quite sure tlHat he knows, 
Miss Hinton, if you will let 
him try again. Richard, | 
am sure you can tell Miss 
Hinton why it was that 
Cornwallis delayed in cross- 
ing the Delaware.” 

The harassed, worried 
little face instantly changed, and was lit up by 
beaming intelligence: He turned toward his 
teacher. ‘“‘Why, yes, I beg your pardon, Miss 
Hinton. You see, our soldiers— Washington 
and his forces, I should say— had taken every 
boat they could find at Trenton, and had moved 
them up out of the water after crossing, and 
Cornwallis, instead of constructing others at 
Howe’s suggestion, waited for the river to freeze, 
that his men might cross over on the ice. Mean- 
while Washington —”’ 

“Very good,” said Miss Hinton, in her rapid 
way; “‘but why did you not answer me at first ?” 

Richard made no reply. His eyes were fixed 
on his mother’s face, as if awaiting her glance 
of approval. 

“Answer Miss Hinton, Richard,” said his 
mother. “Did you not hear?’ and she repeated 
the question. 

The bright look faded, the hunted, harassed 
look, that promised shortly to change to sullen, 
returned. ‘“I—I—did not know she was talking 
to me—I—didn’t quite seem —to— to under- 
stand —”’ he faltered, with an appealing look. 

The doctor, feeling for his dangling glasses, 
nodded his immaculate blond head, and fancied 
he was beginning to understand. He listened 
attentively throughout the history lesson and the 
dictated lesson in spelling and sentences which 
followed. 

After the written exercises were collected and 
brought up to the desk, the doctor was seeking 
Richard’s, when the sound of the small boy’s 
The doctor, elevat- 
ing his glasses, gazed at the hopeless little face 
anew. 

“But I did not know you gave us any written 
work in grammar to prepare at home,” the boy 
was explaining. “I knew you did in composi- 
tion, and I heard you say, ‘Study the next two 
pages in grammar —’”’ 

The doctor, leaning toward Mrs. Hamilton, 
pointed to the column of words down Richard’s 
paper. ‘““The order as dictated here from the 
book,” he explained, “‘was ‘constrict, consist, 
constringe, constitute,’ and he has just reversed 
their order hereon his paper. Again here, below, 
where the words read were ‘infallible, indelible, 
intelligible,’ he has done the same thing again. 
He has written them from a memory of their 
order on the page, not from the dictation —” 

A bell again interrupted, and Miss Hinton 
announced: “As this is the day for oral review 
by Professor Strong, no boy is to take his arith- 
metic with him.”” She tapped her bell for the 
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class to pass out, then turned to Mrs. Hamilton 
and said: 

“The principal, Professor Strong, assembles 
all the pupils of each grade in the chapel several 
times a month to drill and review them in their 
work in numbers.” 

Richard was among the last in the line, and 
as he passed by the platform his arithmetic was 
plainly to be seen tucked under his arm. So 
Miss Hinton’s voice rose stern: ‘Richard Ham- 
ilton, remain behind the class!’ 

The boy, turning a startled face toward the 
group on the platform, dropped out of the line. 

“Why have you your book ?” she continued ; 
“did you not hear what I said ?’’ 

Richard nodded in a hopeless way. 

The doctor spoke up quickly: ““What did she 
say?” 

The child swallowed hard several times before 
answering, ‘“‘I—I—heard her say—‘ Professor 
Strong and arithmetic,’ and sometimes—some 
of us—forget to take them,—and so—I—thought 
—she was—reminding us —’’ the sensitive mouth 
was trembling, the little chin quivering. 

Hoping to help him recover himself, his mother 
laid her hand on his arm, but that gentle, sympa- 
thetic touch ended the child’s forlorn effort at 
self-control. He turned and hid his face on his 
mother’s shoulder and gave way to the pent-up 
emotions of months of failure, punishment and 
mortification. 

With a nod toward mother and teacher, the 


THE YOUTH’S 


| father, whose displeasure had been one of his 
| hardest trials: 

‘And, father, it is just wonderful how easy it 
| all seems to me now, and how interesting school 
|ean be. I wonder why I did not know what 
the trouble was myself. I can follow every 
word Miss Hinton says now, and as for the 
lecture on ‘The Five Senses’ the doctor gave the | 
school yesterday, I followed him so closely 1| 
| believe I can almost repeat it for you. And, | 
|oh, mummy,” with a rub of his cheek against | 
| his gentle mother’s shoulder, “‘it’s so good not to 

be groping in the dark, any more.” 

Now the pity of it is, there are children in 
our schools, everywhere, to-day, just as handi-_ 
capped as Richard was. How is it with you,— 
or yours? GroRGE MADDEN MARTIN. 





* 
> 





The King of the Broncos. 
In Two PARTS. — PART I. 


HORSE in the world that could 
run faster than Jovero! Impossi- 
ble, and yet there it was! The 
tense lips of Jovero’s rider 
puckered in a whistle. Why, 

next thing, thought Juan, there may be some 

one braver than Don Ireneo, or a better wrestler 
than Cuate, or a wiser man than the Padre Brun 
himself, who could run clear through a book 











COMPANION. 


and he was not too old to sympathize with Juan. 
Nay, even his own sober blood began to prickle 
at what he had just heard of this wondrous 
horse—faster than Jovero! 

“Remember, then, he is worth a thousand 
pesos,” he added. “But now get you home, 
rogues, for it is night, and to-morrow, early, take 
the other vaqueros, as many as you will, and 


make a roundup to San Miguel. And have much | 


care, for he will fight as well as he runs!” 

It was long before Juan could go to sleep. 
The fall winds wailed around the little adobe 
where he and his mother lived, and he seemed to 
hear in them the defiant whinny of that matchless 
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whole from several such stampedes before, more 
thanks to luck than to Jovero, but perfect horse- 
man as he was, his face paled a little now. 

Jovero plunged thunderous down the bluff, in 
a whirlwind of dust and sparks and flying stones 
and crackling branches. As they burst into a 
little glade they almost fell upon the great wild 
stallion at right angles. He lunged forward 
mightily, and hurtled down the ravine with 
Jovero at his heels, and Juan, paler yet, but 
with eyes afire, jockeyed far forward as if he 
would lift his horse bodily and hur! it upon the 
fugitive. 

The draw was no more than a smooth gulley, 


wild horse. When he began to dream, he saw | its steep banks hedged with a tangle of scrub-oaks 


that iron-gray mane and tail flouting the wind, | 
| again, until they should come out to elbow-room. 
His | Juan had the reata unknotted from his saddle- 


and heard the mad tattoo of the black hoofs. 
Not catch him? He had to be caught! 


name should be Lucero, “Star of the Morning,” | 
for that blaze on the forehead, and how he would | 
dust the eyes of every rival on San Juan’s day! | now. 

Juan had worked for Don Bartolo ever since he | 


was big enough to work at all, which was not a 
great many years. 
him alone with his mother he began as house-boy 
at the Rancho San Marcos. Being a lad of the 


When his father’s death left | 


and pifions. Nothing for it but a stern chase 


horn, and held it ready. The reins danced and 
swung on Jovero’s neck, who needed no bridle 
No one could tell this veteran of the 
roundup anything new in the arts of the 
chase. 

For a mile the pursuit roared down the draw. 
Then, around a turn, they whisked into full view 
of the valley. Here was room—and dividing the 


| Sivas and Sanchez and Romero. 


wilderness, who knew nature and danger and | coil, Juan flung his right arm aloft, and set the 
self-reliance, he had risen fast. | long loop to circling. 

Now, at eighteen, he was youngest of the dozen! But at that the wild stallion found new wings. 
vaqueros of the big rancho, and confessedly | The dozen feet between his tail and Jovero spun 
best—though among them were such men as/| to twenty in two leaps, and thirty in a breath. 
| Juan stood in the stirrups and threw desperately : 


and never stumble! These were revolutionary | 


Juan was also the best paid, and his sixteen | 


doctor laid his finger on his lips, and drew out 
his watch. He stepped behind the boy 

as he grew quieter, and gradually 
advanced the watch nearer and nearer 
Richard’s ear. Even when the ticking 

thing was almost touching the lobe of 

the ear, the child gave no sign of hear- 

ing it. 

The doctor nodded toward Mrs. 
Hamilton and touched his own ear 
significantly. ‘Then, as Richard’s head 
moved restlessly, exposing the ear until 
now hidden against his mother’s shoul- 
der, the doctor, moving around, brought 
the watch gradually near that ear. 

When it was at about eight inches’ 
distance the boy raised his head hastily. 

“What are you doing that for?’ he 
asked, turning. 

“T am thinking,” said the doctor, “that 
I shall have to take you over to my 
office and have a look at you. Get your 
overcoat, my boy,—provided Miss 
Hinton will permit.” 

“By all means—poor little boy,” said 
Miss Hinton, sympathetically, and 
Richard went out to get his overcoat. 

“Mrs. Hamilton, I am convinced 
your bright boy’s hearing is defective,” 
said the doctor, placing his glasses 
astride his nose. ‘He is partially deaf 
and perfectly unconscious that he hears 
less than those around him. He has 
been following just about one-half that you say, 
Miss Hinton, and guessing at the rest.’’ 

“But he hears me perfectly,” said Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

“Madam, your voice is peculiarly resonant 
and distinct. You also enunciate more slowly 
than Miss Hinton. And the difference in your 
estimates of the little fellow’s abilities lies in the 
fact that he hears his mother perfectly and his 
teacher imperfectly.’’ 

“Why—this shocks me,” said Miss Hinton. 
“Tl feel that I’ve been greatly to blame. I 
should have discovered this. Poor Richard—all 
his school life he has been contending against 
my seeming injustice as well as his own partial 
comprehension of his duties. No wonder he 
passed for backward and inattentive. Strange 
that he should not have known of his deafness.” 

“Well, perhaps so,” said the doctor, “but such 
cases are not unusual. I think that a large num- 
ber of the so-called dull and backward children 
are the victims of some unrecognized physical 
imperfection. I know of a girl who was thought 
backward, slow, fretful and peevish,—she was 
always complaining of headache, too. She turns 
out to have been near-sighted and no one sus- 
pected it. Faney the nervous strain that child 
has been under all her school life, trying to 
see the blackboard, for instance. If you will 
permit me, Mrs. Hamilton, I will take Richard 
over to my office and have a look at his ears for 
my own satisfaction; but I advise you to take 
him to a first-class specialist at once.” 


“J will go with him,” said Mrs. Hamilton, as | 


Richard came in the door. 

“Are you ready, Richard?” asked the doctor, 
in a conversational tone. The lad paid no atten- 
tion, but walked on to his desk to put his books 
away. 

“Are you ready?” the doctor walked toward 
Richard as he spoke. 

No answer. 

“Ready, Richard?” at about three feet. 

“Yes, sir,” and the lad, looking up in quick 
response, smiled a good-by toward Miss Hinton, 


HE BOLTED, DRAGGING 


| thoughts, and Jovero’s present gait was not con- 
ducive to thotight in his rider. His small ears were 
set back flat to his head. Clearly he was as much 
astonished as his rider by the speed of the wild 
horse, and more vexed. Though Juan sat no 
longer as a rider sits whose heart is in the chase, 
Jovero plunged ahead as fiercely as ever. 

But it was of no use—Juan saw it and turned 
his wrist in the rein. Jovero tossed a disrespectful 
head, but began to slow down. Three seconds 
later, the strange horse disappeared behind a 
ridge a hundred yards ahead, and Juan turned 
back his unwilling steed. 

“Clearly, it will be a most extraordinary 


the adobe fireplace that evening. ‘For if a man 
had told me there could be a bronco to outrun 
this cojo, which I myself roped from the wild 


laughed. We all know that there is not a horse 
ridden in New Mexico which can catch this 
| Jovero; and if there be a wild one which Jovero 
cannot catch—why, then I will give a thousand 


me, saddled and bridled.’’ 

“Well said, Don Bartolo; but I am not he 
that shall bring him to you. Jovero already is 
more swift than befits my old bones.” It was 
another elderly man who spoke. 

Then broke out a powerful younger man, “I 
have tamed rejiegos these ten years, but this 
Jovero—well, a stranger would not proffer ten 
dollars for him-so drowsy and with that long 
foot ; but knowing him, I would give for him all 
| the herd of Manuelito, chief of the Navajos!” 
| “So Manuelito himself has offered,”’ said Don 
| Bartolo, quietly. ‘Yet I would not barter 
Jovero for all the horses that go on feet—aye, 
with yonder bronco thrown in! For he is one of 
the house; but come, Juan—wouldst thou know 
thy rejiego again?” 

“How not, sefior?’” cried the boy. “Among 
ten thousand! For did I not come face to face 
with him on the trail to Cafion Juan Tafoya, 
and then run him thirty miles to Acebache? A 





beast !’”” mused the eldest man in the circle before | 





THE THREE VAQUEROS. 


all, he was allowed to ride Jovero, the old Don’s 


Mexico.” 
By four o’clock next morning there was great 


were deploying across the plain in a great V. 
They would beat up the woods and cajions for 
thirty miles, turning whatever wild horses they 
might find into the valley of San Miguel, and 
there round them into the V-shaped approach to 
the corral. 

Juan rode as if on pins. His eyes swept the 
mesas and valleys, peered into every thicket of 
scrub-oak and behind every rocky butte, while 
| his ear craned eagerly at the veriest rustle of a 
chameleon across the dry leaves of the chaparro. 





proudest possession, “the swiftest horse in New | 
|a huddle of grimy horsemen swinging those 
| snaky loops, and in front the tall palisade. 
hauling at cinches and clank of spurs out at the | a fellow ran heavy bars across the gap, and the 
stable, and in a few minutes the score of riders | 


but the noose fell only across those black withers, 
and was trailing far behind in the time 
you might wink an eye. 

“Plagues!” groaned the vaquero, 
laying spur to Jovero’s ribs, while he 
brought in the rope. ‘“‘How can I turn 
the beast if he takes for Acebache?’’ 

Indeed, the black did swerve to the 
right, but then swerved back and went 
flying down the valley. For yonder came 
Sivas and Chico snatching their reatas, 
and striking spur, and raising a yell of 
exultation. 

Hemmed by them on the right, and 
on the left by Juan, the black sped 
down the plain. But yonder came 
Sanchez; and there was Romero; and 
on this side Ciriaco and his pockmarked 
son took up the chase. And soon on 
each side were footmen, springing from 
behind rock or bush, and yelling at the 
top of their lungs. 

So, fairly before he had time to 
notice what was ahead, the black was 
suddenly aware of two long lines of 
sticks— some standing up as sticks 
ought, but some lying across them as he 
was sure wood never grew before. 
There must be something wrong here! 

He stiffened his knees; but the 
Philistines were upon him, and he 
wheeled and plunged forward in a jam 
of other wild horses through a narrow 


dollars a month was counted princely. Best of | opening into an enclosure of pifion trunks 


set deep in the ground and having their tops 
lashed with rawhide thongs. Behind them was 


Now 


broncos were penned ! 

The lathered “‘cow-ponies” were turned loose, 
and the vaqueros began running out their reatas 
and handling the loops. As they clambered upon 
the stockade Don Bartolo came on his big bay, 
Pelayo. 

“Care, then ¥”’ he cried. ‘‘Rope what you will, 
but not the black. It is Juan that is for him:”’ 
and coming to the lad he laid a hand on his 
shoulder, and said, in a tone one seldom heard 
from cool Don Bartolo: 

“A thousand? He is worth ten thousand! 


herd six years ago, and gentled, I should have | 


dollars in gold to the man who shall bring him to | 


But though he turned many wild horses toward Never have | seen his peer, nor a nobler chase 
| the left, not one bore the faintest resemblance to than thou gavest him! Poor little Jovero! how 
that matchless black. So he came even to the | he toiled in vain after that miracle of a beast! 
sandstone pillar “of the Zarcillo, and turned But now, cuidado! Yonder is no child’s play. 
dispiritedly to the left, heading now for the north | It is better thou rest, first.” 
end of the San Miguel Valley. “For a favor, sefior! I am rested! Let me 
Over ridge after ridge they trotted, ducking | have it out with him!” and scarcely waiting for 
under stubborn branches of the pifion, catching| Don Bartolo’s deprecatory shrug, the young 
glimpses now and then of furtive coyotes—and | vaquero vaulted to the top of the fence with his 
once riding almost upon a big black bear, which | coil of pleated rawhide. 
went off in such a scurry of leaves and dust that; The broncos were milling round and round 
even Juan’s anxious face cracked with a smile. |in the corral; now lunging against the stout 
They were close to where the last mesa falls stockade till it creaked and sprung, now rearing 
| away by sprawling slopes to the valley of San | and trampling one another. The crush of fright- 
| Miguel when Jovero flung up his head with a | ened animals swept past him ; and with a dextrous 
| snort; and gathering himself, charged into and | throw Juan dropped the noose squarely over the 
| through a clump of scrub-oak. Juan flung up | stallion’s head—in the same breath stooping to 
both elbows to protect his face, but the crabbed | take a double turn around a strong post. 
| twigs raked savagely. There was a great crash-| The rawhide rope went taut, lengthened visibly, 
| ing ahead, and as they came into the open, the | and twanged like a fiddle-string. The black 
| merest flash of a big, dark body up and out and | horse leaped, reared and fell backward with the 
gone. | spring of the reata. Eager hands were alread) 
Juan shut his teeth. There was no time to | tugging at the bars; and in a moment the broncos 
| stop, and Jovero had no notion of stopping. If were stampeding out of the corral and off up the 
| rejiegos could jump off the rim-rock, so could | valley like scared shadows, all but the big black 
jhe. And so did he; taking the ten-foot fall | and a beautiful sorrel which Sivas had lassoed 
| wondrously, striking on the shaly slope with a | for his own breaking. 





Now Sanchez got his noose over the black’s 


then joined the doctor and his mother, and the | pure black, everywhere—but upon his forehead a | 


tremendous clatter, staggering, snapping to his 


three went out together. 

The doctor was right. Richard was found to 
be quite deaf, and yet from so simple a cause that 
a few weeks of treatment from a good aurist 
restored his hearing to a normal condition. 
After that the boy quickly recovered his cheerful, 
boyish spirit and fearless bearing. 

Indeed, within a few weeks he was telling his 


| very star of white, and his mane and tail iron- 
| gray, the tail to the ground! Ay, but he is not 
to be mistaken—nobler than any other, with his 
head uplifted in pride, and his legs like the legs 
of an antelope for slender and fine! I will have 
him if I die for it!” 

| “It is well,’ smiled Don Bartolo. In his day 
he had been the most famous rider in New Mexico, 


feet again, and off down the headlong hillside 
before Juan fairly came back to the saddle. No 
use for the bit now! One might as well have 
tried one’s bridle-hand on a landslide! Jovero 
would have risked a dozen necks to win the 
| chase. 

Juan needed no introduction to this mental 
| infirmity of the old blaze-face. He had come out 








head, and Romero snared a hind leg. Juan 
leaped down, loosening his rope and slackening 
it on the bronco’s neck. The choked animal 
caught a great breath, and staggered to its feet. 
Then, realizing the presence of its enemies agail, 
it bolted around the enclosure, dragging the three 
vaqueros, and kicking furiously with the lec 
strung up by Romero, then with the other, then 
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with both at once—until the nooses tightening on 
its throat threw it a full somersault. 

Another slacking of the ropes, another dragging 
contest, another fall, and then the same pro- 
vramme over again. Now, when the stallion 
rose, he stood still and trembled. Clearly he was 
jearning what those ropes meant. 

“To get him out, now!” grunted Juan, breath- 
jessly. It took half an hour’s hard fighting, but 
at last the vaqueros and their prize were safely 
outside the corral. Here they threw him again, 
and braced back on the reatas while Don Bartolo 
himself ran in, put on the jaquima—the bitless 
bridle for breaking horses—and tied his big 
bandanna over the staring eyes. 

Then they eased the ropes. The stallion lay for 
a moment, groaning dismally. Then he struggled 
to his feet and stood with that pitiful air of the 
blind. 

Ciriaco laid two heavy Navajo blankets across 
the lathered back gently, gently, and lifted the 
heavy saddle upon them. At each touch the 
wild horse shivered, but he stood in his tracks. 
It is wonderful how much the courage of the 
wildest beast depends upon sight; and how a 
flimsy cloth made into a blindfold is stronger 
than a dozen ropes. Even when Juan put knee 
to that heaving side, and tugged at the cinch with 
all his power, the horse only staggered and 
trembled. 

It was a little too much, indeed, when Juan 
vaulted to the saddle ; the bronco plunged forward 
madly, went to his knees, scrambled up again, 
and groaned a groan that was almost human. 

The reatas were cast off, and the bystanders 
got to a distance. Juan shook his feet in the 
stirrups, gathered the rein firmly and patted 
the black, arched neck. “It is thy friend, my 
Lucero!”” he said, soothingly; and reaching 
forward between the small, tremulous ears, he 
pulled up the blindfold, but left the bandanna 
otherwise in place. 

I have broken a good many broncos and ridden 
a good many South American earthquakes, and 
as between the two, my word for it, the earth- 
quake is a drowsy mode of motion. It is more 
terrifying, indeed, to waken and see the stone- 
arched roof over your bed yawn and let in the 
stars ; and to have the pavement surge under you 
like an ocean swell so violently that it is impos- 
sible to stand. But as for motion—well, the 
earthquake that will raze a city to the ground in 
three minutes is a rocking-chair compared to a 
bucking bronco. I do not mean the made-to- 
order bucking of wild-west circus horses, but the 
genuine thing, which is a most thrilling and even 
terrible sight. 

In the instant that the blind cleared his eyes, 
the stallion made a bound of fifteen feet, and 
“gathered” like a puma for another and another, 
each longer than the one before. At the third he 
came down with his forelegs like bars of steel, 
snapping Juan forward till he split his lips on 
that bent neck. In the same breath, the black 
head went down between the slender legs, and 
horse and rider shot eight feet into the air. 

Lucero came down with 4 stiff-legged jolt that 
flung Juan up the full length of the stirrup- 
straps. He came back to the saddle like a return- 
ball, even as they went up again; and clenched 
the saddle-horn with his left hand and drummed 
his heels against those reeking ribs, and tugged 
so mightily upon the rein that the stubborn head 
could no longer get between the knees, which 
meant the end of effective bucking. 

Off went the stallion like a thunderbolt, “‘pitch- 
ing” at every other jump, and at every jump 
kicking out behind. -Across the broad valley he 
raved, jumping, striking, biting savagely back at 
his terrifying burden. Then he reared and flung 
himself mightily backward to crush this awful 
forked beast. But when that muscular back 
smote upon the earth, Juan’s feet were on the 
ground off at the safe side, and one hand was on 
the saddle-horn and one gripped in the mane. 

As the maddened horse sprang to his feet 
again, his impetus carried the rider back to the 
saddle as lightly as a feather. 

If the bronco was terrified before, he was 
frenzied now. 'Too much crazed to buck or kick 
longer, he went up the valley like a whirlwind. 
A straggly juniper was just ahead, and he dashed 
under it with sudden inspiration. 

A great, twisted limb grazed Lucero’s neck, 


and split the saddle from horn to cantle. There | 


was left a boy senseless on the ground, motionless 
amid a wrecked saddle down one flap of which 
a crimson rivulet began to trickle. 

CHARLES F. LuMMIs. 
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A Boy’s Road-Yacht. 
N one of the wide avenues of Chicago 





there has lately been seen the queer | 


spectacle of a cart with a neat pair of 

sails, mainsail and jib, spinning along 
before the wind, turning around corners, or 
tacking to an adverse breeze. The strange 
craft was not exactly a cart, apparently, 
for its hind wheels were regular bicycle wheels, 
with pneumatic tires, and the front ones were 
taken from a boy’s cushion-tire bicycle, while the 
body is far from being a common cart-body. It 
resembles rather the deck of a boat. 


This land-yacht’s story is told by the Chicago 
Record. The craft was invented and built by | 


two boys of that city, Lawrence and Harold 
Osborne by name. Last summer, during their 
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vacation, they spent a good deal of time in a sail- 


boat. They enjoyed this sport greatly, and as it | 


| was not practicable for them to go sailing on the 


dangerous waters of Lake Michigan, they resolved | 


to have a “sailboat” that would go on land. 
They procured the wheels from disused bicycles, 
—using these in preference to any other wheels 
because it is necessary that the craft shall be very 
light-running,—and procured a thin, strong board 
for a deck. 

As the craft would be useless unless it could 
| be steered, it was necessary to invent a steering 
| apparatus. This the boys succeeded in doing 
very cleverly. They pierced their deck so as to 
put a lever through it, and to this lever, made of 
a broomstick, they attached strong pieces of light 
rope in such a way as to move the front wheels 
either way. 

Then the boys inserted their mast, which 


coarse sheeting. The sails are correctly propor- 
tioned to the size and weight of the “hull,” and 
so to proportion them, and also to place the mast 








A SAIL ON LAND. 


in exactly the right spot so that the sails should 
draw well, was a task which required much 
ingenuity and instinctive understanding of the 
principles of navigation. 

A seat was placed at the rear for the captain. 
The “‘crew”—which is one brother or the other, 
as the case happens to be—must take his chances 
flat on the deck, with the boom sweeping over 
him at moments convenient for itself, but incon- 
venient for him. But no inconvenience matters 
so long as the yacht goes. 

And go it does, if there is a good smart breeze. 
It will not condescend to navigate the avenue in 
a light wind. Its movements are always ob- 
served with immense interest on the street. At 
a distance up the street it has exactly the appear- 
ance of a properly rigged sloop coming down 
over the pavement, and greatly astonishes all 
who behold it for the first time. 


+ 
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The Cost of a Medical Education 
in the City of New York. 
By Austin Flint, M.D., LL.D. 


37 LITTLE more than seven years 
ago I wrote an article for the 
Companion, in which I tried 
to describe “just the boy that’s 
wanted in the medical profes- 
sion.” I am now asked to tell 
what it will cost for such a boy 
to obtain a medical degree. 

I shall not confine myself to the mere legal 
qualifications for the practice of medicine, as in 
the case of one who has acquired the minimum 
of knowledge necessary to enable him to pass his 
examinations. He may meet with success to the 
extent of making a fair living, earning some 
popular confidence and respect ; but the aim of a 
young man preparing himself to enter the 
medical profession should be to become, when he 
receives his license, a competent general practi- 
tioner, and to merit the confidence and respect of 
his brother physicians. 

He should be equal to any ordinary emergency, 
whether medical or surgical. He should know 
enough of the so-called specialties to appreciate a 
situation beyond his own practical knowledge 
and skill, and seek competent aid. 

At the present day a thoroughly competent 
oculist, aurist, general practitioner, general sur- 
geon, gynecologist, dermatologist, laryngologist, 
with a knowledge of other minor specialties, does 
not and cannot exist in the person of any one 
individual. It is rare, indeed, to find a man of 
mature knowledge and experience who has grafted 
upon his general medical education a complete 
mastery of even one of these specialties; and 
such a man is usually one who enjoys eminent 
success in his profession, as the result of many 
years of hard work. 

It is a great mistake to begin the study of 
medicine with the notion of becoming a specialist. 





medical education. A specialist who lacks this 
basis is always narrow, one-sided and an unsafe 
practitioner or consultant, for there are few local 





| the general system, and whose treatment does 
not call for a knowledge of general medicine. 

By the time a student has successfully com- 
pleted his preparations for the degree of doctor 


\is seven feet high; they made booms and) 
bent on their sails, which are neatly made of | 


The aim should be to secure first a good general | 


of medicine, he will be able to form intelligent | 





plans for his professional future. This little 
article is not intended for physicians; but it is 
hoped that it may aid those who are about to 
begin the study of medicine, by giving certain 
facts in the matter of pecuniary expenditure and 
sacrifice which must be borne from the time of 
beginning the study until the degree is received. 


Four Years in a Medical School. 


| Within a year all the medical colleges in New 
| York, as well as all first-class colleges in the 
| United States, will require four years’ study of 
| medicine, including four regular courses of college 
| instruction, before the student can receive the 
‘degree of M. D. In the State of New York, 
| after receiving the degree, it is necessary to pass 
| the examination of the State Board of Medical 
| Examiners, in order to receive a license to 
| practise. 

No young man should begin the study of 
medicine without carefully considering the cost, 
the length of time which must be devoted to the 
study, and certain matters of a purely personal 
nature regarding his reasonable prospects of 
success. 

First of all, he should have at least an inclina- 
tion toward scientific pursuits, and a physical as 
well as mental capacity for hard study. He 
should also have a suitable preliminary education, 
not only sufficient to entitle him to the Medical 
Student Certificate of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, either by 
examination or in diplomas or certificates from 
educational institutions, but a fair knowledge of 
Latin and perhaps Greek, with mathematics and 
some knowledge of chemistry and physics. 

A fair knowledge of Latin is almost a necessity. 
Without it the names of anatomical parts, 
diseases, etc., convey no idea, and their acquisition 
is merely an effort of brute memory. 

The requirements for a Medical Student 
Certificate by the regents are in many respects 
imperfect, and not a logical preparation for the 
study of medicine, but these are requirements 
provided by law in the State of New York. 

There is much in a college education that is 
suitable as a preparation for medicine; but if a 
proper education has been acquired, it makes no 
difference how or where it has been obtained, 
and a complete college course equips a man with 
much that is ornamental rather than practically 
useful. A reading knowledge of French and 
German is very useful; but above all, a student 
should understand the English language and be 
able to write correctly if not elegantly. 

The minimum of time required for the study 
of medicine is four years; and it is unwise to 
begin later than twenty-five years of age. In an 
experience in medical teaching and an intimate 
acquaintance with medical students for an un- 
broken period of more than forty years, I have 
seldom met with instances of students who have 
been able to acquire even a fair medical education 
without devoting their entire time and energies 
to the study. 

Now, more than ever before, it is almost 
impossible for a student to do justice to himself 
and be engaged in any other occupation during 
his courses of instruction or even in vacations. 
This may discourage some ambitious young men 
in straitened circumstances; but in the main it 
is better for the profession and for the young 
men themselves, that they should be thus dis- 


couraged. 

Beginning study at the age of twenty-five 
years, a man can hardly expect to be able to 
begin his professional life before thirty. This is 
certainly late enough, especially as all young 
physicians must look forward to several years of 
weary waiting before they will be able to earn 
even a modest living. 

The cost of a medical education must be looked 
squarely in the face at the beginning. The 
college fees in the large schools of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston are practically the 
same; and with rigid economy the cost of living 
is little if any greater than in smaller cities. 


Advantage of the Large City. 


The large cities alone furnish adequate material 
for demonstration and instruction, with a large 
field for the selection of efficient teachers ; and it 
follows almost without saying, that students 
should go to the large cities to study medicine. 
In the large cities the unfortunate poor are 
skilfully cared for, and they more than repay 
this care by contributing to the education of 
physicians and enabling them to skilfully relieve 
the ills of others. 

In the city of New York the fees, including 
everything but books and instruments, amount 


months each, the total amounts to about two 
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have successfully completed their medical course 
at the cost of much sacrifice and self-denial, and 
at what may be regarded as the minimum of 
pecuniary expenditure. I have carefully investi- 
gated many of these instances, especially the 
following, which may be taken as a fair example: 

A young man with a good preliminary educa- 
tion began the study of medicine, under the three 
years’ system, in 1893. He read under a private 
preceptor for six months before beginning his 
college course in the fall of 1893. For this service 
his preceptor made no charge. His college fees 
for the first year amounted to one hundred and 
sixty-five dollars; his board and lodging, two 
hundred and fifty dollars; books and dissecting- 
case, twenty dollars; clothing, seventy-five 
dollars; washing and incidentals, twenty-five 
dollars; amusements and other incidentals, 
twenty-five dollars. In his first year he spent 
five hundred and sixty dollars. 

During this year he was learning economy by 
experience. He was able to get a small room 
with light and heat at one dollar and fifty cents 
per week. Part of the time he did much of his 
own cooking over an oil-stove. He found, 
however, that he could live better and more 
economically at restaurants on fifty cents a day, 
buying commutation tickets. Later, he obtained 
fair table board at three dollars a week. 


When He Had Learned Economy. 


The second year was nearly a repetition.of the 
first, with the addition of a fee of fifteen dollars 
for his “primary” examinations, making his 
college charges one hundred and eighty dollars. 


| The third and final year was the same, with a 


charge of fifteen dollars for his final examinations, 
twenty dollars for laboratory work and twenty 
dollars for practical work in obstetrics. All 
these fees were obligatory, but an unexpected 
remittance enabled him to indulge in one spring 
course—not obligatory—at an extra expense of 
forty dollars. 

This young man obtained a medical education 
at a metropolitan school at a total expense, 
including his support for three years, of a little 
less than eighteen hundred dollars. In his 
opinion, based on personal experience, seven 
hundred and fifty dollars a year is an ample 
provision, making a total of three thousand 
dollars for the entire four years, with only a 
reasonable regard for economy. 

The small sum estimated for amusements 
should discourage no one. I am fairly familiar 
with the natural history and habits of the medical 
student. A college class of four or five hundred 
divides itself into those who work hard and 
enthusiastically, those who take a moderate 
interest in their studies, but are led away more 
or less by social and other distractions and 
amusements, and those who are indifferent and 
do little or nothing. 

The enthusiastic workers keep by themselves, 
and practically ignore the others. They are the 
most contented and the happiest men in the class, 
and most of them havea full, if not an exaggerated, 
appreciation of their own importance and acquire- 
ments, which, however, in their early professional 
life, usually becomes reduced to reasonable limits. 
These men take all the competitive hospital 
appointments and all the prizes. A student has 
only to be a worker, and of fair intelligence, to 
be admitted to this circle, provided he has no 
obtrusively disagreeable traits of character. 


The Pleasure of Student Life. 


To return to amusements. The good students 
find enough in distractions in the line of their 
student life. While dissecting, which occupies 
them closely for three periods of about three 
weeks each during the session, every evening is 
oceupied from about eight to ten o’clock, and 
after that hour they are glad enough to go quietly 
to bed. When not actually dissecting, they 
usually spend the evenings in the dissecting-room, 
or in studying together in groups. 

During the last two years students do not 
dissect, and it is common for them to form little 
clubs of ten or twelve, meeting in the evenings, 
and “‘quizzing’”’ on the subjects of the lectures, 
each one taking his turn. I venture to say that 
there is no physician who has been a good 
medical student, who does not look back upon 
his college course as the happiest period in his 
life. 

I cannot properly close without giving my 
observation in regard to the degree of intelligence 
which a student must have to enable him to 
attain the degree of M. D. Ten or fifteen years 
ago, when most of the colleges required only two 





winter courses of lectures, I could say that no 


to about one hundred and eighty dollars for each | one, beginning with a fair education, could fail to 
one of four sessions of six months each. Adding | attain his degree, if he faithfully did his work ; 
to this the fees for spring sessions of three | but this is not true of the present day. 


What is required of students now is very much 


hundred and fifteen dollars for each full year. | greater; and I know students who have worked 


In some colleges, in which the regular sessions | hard during their entire college course, but have 
| are longer, the total fees are about the same. | not been able to pass their examinations, and 


This includes everything in the way of instruction. | who could never succeed, with any amount of 


| These expenditures are what may be called | study and cramming. 


| fixed charges, including examinations and the 
| diploma. 





| fied to practise medicine. 


In my experience I have known students who | medical education in the city of New York. 


These congenital defects are brought out 
during the first year, and it is wise for students 


diseases which do not directly or indirectly affect The graduate, in order to receive the license to | or their friends to recognize them and act accord- 

practise in this state, must pass in addition the | ingly; but an intelligent young man, with a 
State Board of Medical Examiners and pay a fee | suitable preliminary education and good health, 
| of twenty-five dollars. He is then legally quali- | at the cost of four years of hard work and three 


| thousand dollars in hard cash, can secure a 
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Current Topics. 


For the establishment of public libra- 
ries in different cities, Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
has given nearly five million dollars. There is 
no echo of emptiness, therefore, in his recent 
statement that the rich man “‘dies disgraced” who 
bequeaths millions to his children instead of 
upon public endowments. 


‘Deliver us from mean hopes and from 
cheap pleasures.” ‘The words are a part of a 
prayer written by Robert Louis Stevenson to be 
read at family worship in his household at 
Samoa. ‘They suggest a lesson that life teaches 
to men of any creed. Between the mean hope 
and the cheap pleasure come the beginning and 
the end of every form of sin. 


A scientific man who has given much 
study to the question has come to the conclusion 
that the weight of the earth, taking the ton as 
the unit, is expressed by a figure six followed by 
twenty-one ciphers. There is reason to believe 
that this estimate is fairly accurate, and also to 
be thankful that in the nature of things it is 
impossible to drop the earth on one’s toes. 


Apropos of college athletics, there isa 
hint for college professors in a story told by Mr. 
Lees Knowles, M. P., of the laconic interview 
which a head-master of Rugby held with the boy 
who Jed the school at “hare and hounds.” 
“H——, I think?” he began. “H——, you ran; 
so did I. You hold the school bags, H——; so 
did I. You don’t work, H——; I did. You 
must. Good morning.’ 


From knowledge gained through un- 
righteous means, no good can possibly result. 


The new journalism, which sends men “‘to lie) 
across window-sills and peer through the blinds | 


of private houses; which sends women illus- 
trators to pass the night in the worst railway 
station of a great city, and to gain material from 
insults offered them in the parks; deserves the 
condemnation of more than words. No decent 
man or woman should ever read its pages. 


The chief of the law division of the 
United States Pension Bureau recommends that 
no person be admitted as an attorney in any 
pension claim unless he be a member of the bar 
in good standing before the courts. If this pro- 
posed rule had been adopted immediately after 
the Civil War, a national scandal.would have 
been averted, millions of dollars would have been 
saved to the government, deserving pensioners 
would not have been robbed as they have been, 
and no person entitled to a pension need have 
failed to obtain what was justly due him. 

The decadence of the ‘third house” 
in the national capital and in most of the state 
capitals is an encouraging sign. The meaning of 
the sum of all the latest reports upon this question, 
is unmistakably that the vocation of the lobbyist 
is passing away at a brisk rate. Laws against 
bribery have not accomplished this, nor is the 
improvement the result of any indisposition on 
the part of interested persons or corporations to 
spend money for influencing legislation. The 
disappearing of the lobbyist is simply one of the 
consequences of the important fact that the world 
is growing better. In this instance public senti- 
ment distrusts a legislator seen in the company 
of an agent whose vocation is chiefly to bribe. 

A man convicted on five charges 
of burglary has been sentenced in a Chicago 
court to an imprisonment of one hundred years. 
If it were possible for the criminal to serve out 
his term, he would be one hundred and twenty- 
eight years old when he became a free man. If 
if he lived to this age, judge and jury, and, other 
officers of the law on duty when he was 
sentenced, would have survived only in some 
remote contingency. The hands that bound him 
and the hands that released him would be sepa- 
rated by generations. The terms of twenty-five 
Presidents would have been fulfilled. Altogether, 
the sentence-time would cover an experience 
which an individual can scarcely conceive of as 
his own. 


If the natives of English-speaking 
countries find it difficult to gain an adequate 
knowledge of the English language, and such 
complaints are common, what must be the 
experience of foreigners in learning that tongue? 
Fresh testimony to the arduousness of the task 
foreigners thus take upon themselves, comes from 
the Japanese minister to the United States. He 
says that he found English much more difficult 
to master than either French or German. The 


minister’s mastery of English includes, evidently, 
the slang of the day, for in a recent interview he 
characterized a certain story as a “newspaper 
| fake.” Our language would be more worthy of 
| acquisition were much of the current slang 
dropped from our daily speech. 
| That it is sympathy, not reproof, which 
wins the hearts of men, Mr. Moody’s success is 
'a continual demonstration. Mrs. Ballington 
| Booth’s work for convicts was begun in the same 
| spirit and is having a like result. When the men 
in Sing Sing invited her to come and talk to them, 
“T went gladly, so gladly,” says Mrs. Booth, 
“but I talked very little. My heart was too full, 
and I burst into tears. 
“One after another of those men began to 
weep, some silently, some with a strong man’s 
| sobs. Even the warden’s tears flowed freely. 
| There was a good deal more crying than talking 
| at that meeting, I assure you, but perhaps it did 
quite as much good. 
| From that time every man seemed to feel that 
| I was his friend, and I knew that at last my 
prison work had begun. Of the eighty-six men 
| who that day expressed their determination to 
| lead new lives, not one has faltered.” 
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SCANDAL-MONGERS. 


Slanders the base alone conceive ; 
The base alone their tales believe. 
elected. 
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¢¢ Qld Ironsides.’’ 


It has again become a question whether the 
| frigate Constitution, “Old Ironsides,” the cap- 
| turer of four vessels of war in the War of 1812 
{and the heroine of other encounters, shall be 
| broken up. The question of either breaking her 
up or of removing her from the Portsmouth 
navy-yard to Washington and converting her 
| into a naval museum has lately been debated in 
Congress, but as we write no conclusion has yet 
| been reached. 

| Of course the question appears to be wholly 
| one of sentiment, for no material use would be 
served by keeping the old frigate in existence, 
| and only expense involved. 

| But certain sentiments are quite as “useful” 
|as any material proceedings whatever. Senti- 
ments which serve to nourish love of country 
and build up the national character are too 
valuable to measure in dollars and cents. The 
rescue of this famous old frigate on a former 
occasion was worth—through the poem of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes alone, which saved “Old Lron- 
sides,” in 1830—the equivalent of millions of 
dollars in the bone and sinew of American 
patriotism. 

Would it not be hard for a patriotic American 
schoolboy ever again to declaim this stirring poem 
if, after all, the frigate Constitution should be 
broken up and sold for firewood and old iron? 
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The Interdependence of Nations. 


Every nation prides itself on its independence. 
It maintains armies and fleets to protect itself 
against interference. It resents everything in 
the least suggesting disrespect for its rights. Yet 
national independence moves within extremely 
narrow limits. Even of the strongest nations it 
cannot be said that they are at liberty to do 
exactly what they would. 

When the war between China and Japan 
ended, why was not Japan free to exact what 
terms she chose from her conquered enemy? It 
was because Russia, France and Germany con- 
cluded that it would not do to have Japan -too 
strong; and they compelled a moderation of the 
Japanese demands in material particulars. 

Cuba belongs to Spain. Why may not Spain 
govern her own as she pleases? Why is it the 
business of the United States to make suggestions 
or to volunteer mediation? It is because we 
cannot afford to have so turbulent a neighbor, and 
because our pecuniary and commercial interests 
are adversely affected by the continuance of the 
war on the island. 

The claim of the great Powers of Europe to 
regulate the government of Turkey rests on a 
similar basis. Misgovernment and massacre in 
Turkey injure the interests and threaten the 
peace of Europe.‘ If so lawless and cruel a 
neighbor will not behave herself, she must be 
made to behave. That is what the threat of 
concerted coercion means. 

But it is not the weaker nations only that have 


to moderate their policy because of the interests | 


or prejudices of other nations. England would 
like undisputed possession of Egypt; but she 
has to respect the jealousies of France, and so 
declares that her occupation of Egypt is but 
temporary. When she started her expedition 
into the Sudan, she took money from the Egyptian 
reserve fund to pay the bills; but foreign custo- 
dians of that fund protested, and she had to pay 
the money back. 

When Doctor Jameson raided the Transvaal, 
German resentment at what seemed English 
aggression flamed up so quickly that international 
trouble could hardly have been avoided if it had 
not been so soon made clear that Jameson’s act 
was unauthorized. 

But on the other hand, when German expres- 
sions of sympathy with President Kruger became 
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somewhat effusive, England made ready at short 
notice a powerful flying squadron, apparently as 
an intimation of what she could do, if attacked. 

Russia, powerful as she is, could not send 
a war-ship from the Black Sea through the 
Bosphorus, without running the risk of a general 
European war. This is because Europe has 
decided that it is best that the straits should be 
closed to war-ships. 

An American politician once asked, ‘“What do 
we care for abroad ?’’ We care less for “abroad” 
than we should if our foreign policy were more 
complicated and aggressive than it is; but no 
nation is so strong as to be entirely independent 
of international public sentiment. 


~~ 
ee 





THE LONGER, THE STRONGER. 


Ill habits gather, by unseen degrees,— 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
Dryden. 


* 
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The Employment of Convicts. 


It is a grave question of the time, How shall 
| the convicts in the penitentiaries be employed? 
Their labor has in certain fields interfered with 
that of free workmen to such an extent that laws 
have been passed putting an end to the competi- 
tion. In one state at least, New York, the 
convicts are left idle in their cells, greatly to their 
harm in mind and body. 

No one objects to the convicts working, if their 
work does not make less work for honest laborers. 
The problem is, How can they have the work 
| that is good for them, and that may also be of 

service to the state, and help to pay for the cost 
of their keeping, and yet not come into competition 
with free labor ? 

In Kansas, a state in which many progressive 
and practical measures have originated, and 
whose citizens are noted for public spirit, a law 
has been proposed which meets with favor, and 
which promises to employ convicts without dis- 
pleasing the representatives of organized labor. 
This law would divide the convicts into three 
classes, one of which would be employed in 
digging irrigating ditches, another in road-build- 
ing, and another in raising farm products for the 
state institutions—the most vicious alone to be 
kept at the state prison, where they would be 
engaged in breaking rock to be used in building 

In certain “ congested” parts of the country, 
even this arrangement might be held to cut off 
the chances of employment of free workers; but 
in Kansas, fortunately, as well as in the greater 
part of the country, there are no bodies of men 
clamoring for employment in road-building and 
the like public works. 


* 
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Alaska. 


The “Civil and Judicial District” of Alaska 
has of late begun to attract some serious attention 
from the people of the United States. Nine out 
of ten of us probably speak of it as a territory ; 
but such it has never become. 

Gold, and a disputed boundary line, will 
always suffice to draw attention to any particular 
part of the earth’s surface. Venemela and 
South Africa are cases in point. In the case of 
Alaska, as in many other boundary disputes, the 
trouble can be traced to a deficiency of geograph- 
ical knowledge on the part of the makers of a 
treaty. 

When the Convention of 1825 was ratified by 
England and Russia, it was thought that a 
| mountain range ran parallel to the coast of what 
is now southeastern Alaska. The summit of 
that range was made part of the boundary 
between the Russian province and British 
America. But though there are plenty of 
mountains, there is no coastal range. It was 
further provided that wherever the summit of 
this mythical range should lie more than ten 
marine leagues from the coast, the line should 
run parallel to the windings of the coast, but not 
more than ten marine leagues therefrom. 

To this clause some uncertainty has been 
attached by the raising of the question, What is 
the coast? Is it the coast of the mainland or 
the seaward edge of the adjacent islands? 
Other difficulties lie in determining the true 
“Portland Channel,” through which the south- 
eastern boundary of Alaska runs; and in deter- 
mining the one hundred and forty-first meridian 
of west longitude, which is the northernmost part 
of the eastern boundary. 

None of these questions were ever pressed 
while Alaska was a Russian province. Until 
quite recent years they never caused any contro- 
versy between England and America. It is the 
growing sense of the importance of Alaska, 
particularly of its mines, that makes them 
practical questions. It would, perhaps, never 
have been necessary to determine the one hundred 
and forty-first meridian, if the discovery had not 
been made that it runs close to, or through, some 
promising deposits of gold. 

Of these deposits the latest report of- the 
United States Geological Survey declares that 
they form a belt three hundred miles long, 
entering the district near Forty-mile Creek and 
extending westward across the Yukon Valley. 
In southeastern Alaska, the narrow coast belt 
| Whose width is still to be finally determined, 
| there are gold deposits which are already being 
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mined successfully. There are also important 
fishing and canning industries. 

The experience of the year past is enough to 
assure us that the boundary question will be 
peaceably settled in the end, whether the present 
plan of a commission is successful or not. But 
Alaska has other difficulties. It has been asking 
for better land laws and for a representative 
in Congress. The settlers—numbering now 
between thirty and forty thousand—are anxious 
to be recognized, not as adventurers, but as an 
orderly community. 

A government official was recently indicted for 
indicating, in an official report, that there was a 
state of lawlessness among them. The pioneers 
in the westward march of the American people 
have always been quick to develop a healthy 
pride in the regions they have settled. 


—————s+oo~ 


Snobbishness. 


A well-known man in London society affected to 
despise the Irish members of Parliament, and 
was most contemptuous in his references to them 
in conversation. One night he met the wife of a 
Nationalist at a reception, and expressed his 
surprise. 

“TI never expected,” he said, “to see any member 
of your party in this house. Tell me something 
that I want to know. Do the Irish members ever 
wear dress coats? I have never yet seen one in 
evening dress.” 

“Most of them are poor men,” said the lady, 
with dignity; “but they are not so unfortunate as 
to be unable to dress properly. But it ill becomes 
one who calls himself a gentleman to sneer at an 
Irishman’s poverty.” 

That was a spirited reply, and it silenced a 
snob. An effort was recently made to raise money 
for a struggling church in an English town. An 
entertainment was planned, and the names of 
some of the rich and fashionable people of the 
town were solicited as patrons. These names 
appeared in the printed circulars in the same list 
with those of a few tradesmen and workingmen 
who were identified with the small parish. When 
the list was shown to a few of the more fashionable 
patrons, they shook their heads and said that it 
would never do. 

“We cannot allow our names,” they said, “to be 
associated even in a good cause with those of 
vulgar people.” 

The circulars were recalled, the list was revised 
and only the more favored names were retained. 
The friends of the mission church were very 
indignant, and the entertainment was not well 
patronized. Many working- people ceased to 
attend the services of the church. They resented 
bitterly the affront put upon some of their repre- 
sentative men. They asked, “Is this Christianity?” 

Of course it was not Christianity. It was only 
snobbishness. The attempt to conciliate wealth 
and fashion at the expense of honest poverty was 
properly resented. 

A wealthy Londoner stumbled across an old 
friend in the British Museum one day, and soon 
learned that the man had not prospered in life, 
but was a poor author whose days were spent in 
study and literary drudgery. 

“I can’t very well ask you to call upon me,” 
said the well-dressed society man. “You would 
be uncomfortable in my house. You would not 
know how to get on with the men in my circle of 
acquaintance.” 

“I have more congenial company here,” said 
the poor author, proudly, glancing at the books 
on his reading-table. “I associate with great 
minds, and would indeed be lonely and depressed 
in an assembly of persons who pretend to a 
superiority they do not possess.” 

Of all men, he who is professedly religious 
should not be a snob. Christianity recognizes 
humanity in every man, and gives it consideration, 
and treats it with respect. A profession of Christ- 
ianity that ignores thisis spurious. The best bred 
gentleman in the world is the one who makes the 
fewest people, rich or poor, uncomfortable. 


+ 
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On Signing One’s Name. 


“Do tell the women,” begged a lady of great 
wealth the other day, “tell the women never to 
sign a paper the contents of which they do not 
fully understand. In the sorrow and excitement 
of a certain hour, 1 put my name to a document 
which placed my money and my affairs at the 
mercy of a money-changer for a dozen years. 
Had I only told him that I would think it over 
before signing, I should have had fewer sleepless 
nights and fewer gray hairs. Why did my father 
or my husband never tell me this?” 

To think over a paper, or at least to read it 
carefully before signing! This precept should be 
taught every girl and woman as the alphabet of 
business affairs. Many things may be safely left 
her to learn by experience, but not this. Too 
often it means her gentle acquiescence in a man’s 
“Sign here,” with a consequent adoption of other 
persons’ obligations or the abrogation of her own 
perquisites and property. 

A |person’s signature, standing before the law 
for one’s self, is entitled to proper respect; and 
how to sign is scarcely less important than what 
not to sign. Everybody should adopt and cling to 
the use of a certain style of autograph. Women 
should use their Christian names, never their 
husbands’, and omit Mrs. or Miss as a prefix. A 
signature should never be left carelessly on pieces 
of blank paper where unscrupulous use might be 
made of it, and it should be distinctly legible. 

A woman should learn also to respect the signa- 
ture of those of even her nearest kin. Messenger- 
boys say that they are daily asked by ladies if 
they shall sign their own or their husbands’ names 
on receipt-books. The New York Tribune recently 
portrayed a pretty bride with no practical know- 
ledge of a check-book. The deliverer of a choice 
piece of bric-a-brac had insisted on payment at 
the door. The young woman explained that even- 
ing to her husband that as she had fortunately 
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remembered how he had drawn a check the 
previous day, and where he had left his check- 
pook, she made one out for the merchant, adding: 

You do not know how well Alonzo B. Tompkins 
jooked in my handwriting!” 

Ii is needless to add that no time was lost by | 
the distracted young husband in recovering that 
most innocently forged check! 


——_—_~oe—___—_ 


ROYALTY AT WORK. 


Though ardent Americans cannot be expected | 
to approve of the status of royalty, the most 
zealous republican, as a daily paper has very 
aptly remarked, cannot but admire the earnest 
spirit in which some of the royal personages of 
the world set about the work of doing good and 
alleviating suffering. 

Two royal ladies are especially noted in this 
respect. They are the Empress Frederick of | 
Germany, and the Queen of Greece. 

It has been truly said that every charitable 
institution in Greece owes its prosperity to Queen 
Olga. The great Evangelismos Hospital at Athens, | 


which she founded, is managed by her in person. | 
Not a day passes but her majesty, accompanied 
by one of her ladies-in-waiting, spends at least | 
two hours in the hospital, supervising everything, 
and especially visiting those among the sick who | 
are of foreign birth, and who might feel them- 
selves abandoned in a strange land. 

Every contribution—however insignificant—to 
the funds of the hospital passes directly through 
her hands before reaching the treasury, and no 
matter how busy she may be, she makes a point 
of acknowledging in her own handwriting each 
donation received. As an instance of her kindness 
of heart it may be mentioned that she keeps on 
hand a supply of earth brought from Russia on 
purpose to be sprinkled on the coffins of those 
Russians who die in Greece. 

The Empress Frederick, too, has not only 
founded, but also assists and supervises many 
charitable institutions in Germany, but she devotes 
special attention and money to the hospitals for 
sick children, tenderly caring for the little ones in 
memory of her husband, whose heart was partic- 
ularly tender toward infant sufferers. 

It is of this trait in the emperor’s character that 
the seulptor has taken advantage in the statue 
erected at Diisseldorf. A new ward had been 
built to the hospital for crippled children at that 
place, and “Unser Fritz” was at the opening. 

One little cripple forgot its sorrows in admira- 
tion of the insignia of the orders that adorned the 
emperor’s breast. To gratify the little one the 
emperor took it in his arms, and allowed the child 
to satisfy its curiosity by handling the attractive 
ornament. This is the incident that the sculptor 
has perpetuated. 
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JUBAL’S CALL. 


The daughter of Dr. Edward Hodges, the 
organist, says that her father had a delightful 
way of calling all the children musically. One 
Sunday morning, when he was playing in St. 
John’s Chapel, New York, he said to her: 

“IT am going to call Jubal. Watch him.” 

Jubal was sitting in his accustomed place near 
the middle aisle. Doctor Hodges’ voluntary began 
thoughtfully and smoothly but in the course of 
it, a significant phrase of two notes was twice 
repeated. It was distinct, and yet so truly a part 
of the improvisation that no stranger would have 
noticed it at all. 

The first time, Jubal’s attention was arrested; 
the second, he turned and looked up, but saw no 
sign. At the third call, he deliberately took up 
his hat, left the pew, walked straight up to his 
father, and said: 

“Do you want me, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Doctor Hodges. “Go home and get 
my gold snuffbox.” 

The errand was speedily executed, for the house 
stood near. Jubal handed the snuffbox to his 
father, and returned to his seat. 


2 
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RECOGNIZED. 


Although Lord Tennyson hated the toadyism of 
those who love a lion, he did not always avoid his 
kind. At one time he fell in with a partyjof tourists 
who were travelling in the Highlands, and made 
himself indispensable to their daily pleasure. 
Yet they did not know who he was, and when a 
gentleman who had met him at length joined the 
party, they fell upon him with entreaties. 

“Who is that gentleman?” they besought him. 
“He has been the life and soul of the party, and 
we cannot get a clue to his name. He has baffled 
us in every way. He has torn his name from his 
luggage, and out of the book he was reading.” 

And the newcomer told, much to Tennyson’s 
disgust. But not always were there those who 
were able to betray him. One day a tourist in 
Scotland asked another who that fine-looking 
gentleman could be. 

“That’s Alfred Tennyson,” was the reply, “the 
American poet.” 


————_— ——s + He 


SCIENTISTS’ WIVES. 


Apropos of the droll surprises that await the 
woman who marries a man addicted to practical 
science, the following anecdote is related: 

On the Palisades a cottage had been erected, | 
containing a laboratory for the development of 
untold scientific mysteries. One day the unscien- 
tifie bride observed a water-bug (which had 
apparently materialized for the occasion) endeay- 
oring unsuccessfully to climb out of a deep tub. 
Not having a fondness for Dugs, she called to her 
husband to come and seize him and put him to 
death. The husband gallantly rushed to the 
rescue, but becoming interested in the scientific 
aspect of the creature, slowly replied: 

“No, I'll not kill him. I'll take his weight, and 





the angle at which he invariably slips back into 
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the tub, and then we shall have his coefficient of 
adhesion.” 

Whereat the amazed lady became speechless; 
marvelling greatly at the resources of the scien- 
tifie masculine mind. 


ART WORK IN VIENNA. 


So many new fields of employment are opening 
to girls that there is some danger lest the old-time 
pride of women in the dainty needlework and 
lacework that their hands fashioned should quite 
die out. This is, however, not likely to be the 
case in the city of Vienna. A lady writer—Marion 
Mulhali—who not long ago visited that city, says 
that Vienna’s great glory is the Government Art 
School of Embroidery, under the direction of 
Madame St. George, perhaps the most distin- 
guished designer and needlewoman in the world. 

There a girl may, without expense, fit herself 


| for the making of the most delicate laces, or the 


pte | of the most exquisite embroidery. The 
course is entirely free, and extends over five years, 
though many pupils who do not wish to make art 
work a profession leave after two or three years, 


| Satisfied with knowing tie rudiments of lacework 


or art embroidery. 

Each year has its special course, and its special 
room, and the pupils cannot go from one. to the 
other before the year expires. 

That the pupils become very skilful by the time 
the full course is completed is shown by the class 
of work done in the last year. When the school 
was visited these pupils were mending a magnifi- 
cent a the work of the Empress Maria 
Theresa. For four years ten girls, under Madame 
St. George’s superintendence, had worked at that 
canopy, and it would take two years more to 
complete it. 

“Every kind of embroidery,” says the writer, 
“including Persian, Indian, Japanese and Turkish 
is done here, and I was astonished to see some 
beautiful samples of the ‘nanduty,’ or spider’s 
web, made by the Guarani women of yp ny! 
and rarely seen in Europe. This lace is made o! 
the fibre of the aloe, and is so fine that it must be 
manufactured inside the huts with the doors shut, 
so that not the least breath of wind may touch it. 

“I was surprised to see a sample of this work 
in Vienna, but my astonishment was increased 
when Madame St. George assured me that the 
lace before me was not really he my my oe but a 
copy of that wonderful lace, made by madame’s 
principal assistant. This lady has been equally 
successful in copying old Venetian, Irish, Brussels, 
Honiton, and in fact, every kind of lace made in 
the different countries.” 


THE WORST OF IT. 


President Lincoln’s reputation as a humorist 
rests largely upon the good stories he could tell, 
or invent, to illustrate a point. Sometimes, never- 
theless, he exhibits himself as a joker in ahother 
way, as in this anecdote narrated by Harper’s 
Round Table: 

One day Lincoln and a certain judge, an intimate 
friend, were bantering each other about horses, a 
favorite topic. Finally, Lincoln said: 

“Well, look here, judge, I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. I’ll make a horse-trade with you, only it must 


be upon these stipulations: Neither party shall | 


see the other’s horse until it is produced here in 
the courtyard of the hotel, and both parties must 
trade horses. If either party backs out of the 
agreement he does so under a forfeiture of twenty- 
five dollars.” 

“Agreed,” cried the judge, and both he and 
Lincoln went in search of their respective animals. 

A crowd gathered, anticipating some fun, and 
when the judge returned first the laugh was 
uproarious. He led, or rather dragged, at the 
end of a halter the meanest, boniest rib-starin 
quadruped, blind in both eyes, that ever press 
turf; but presently Lincoln came along carrying 
over his shoulder a carpenter’s horse. Then the 
mirth of the crowd was furious. Lincoln solemnly 
set his horse down, and silently surveyed the 
judge’s animal with a comical look of infinite 


isgust. 
“Well, judge,” he finally said, “this is the first 
time I ever got the worst of it in a horse-trade.” 


PROMPT LESSON. 


Some years ago there was in a Western town a 
judge whose ideas of the majesty of the law, at the 
time of his accession to office, were unbounded ; 
and his sense of his own importance as the repre- 
sentative of justice was also great. 


At one time two persons quarrelled in the 
judge's presence; one man struck the other, and 
he judge immediately ordered his arrest on a 
charge of assault and battery. 

On the day of the trial the defendant pleaded, 
“Not guilty.” 

Instantly the judge, who was a short, stout 
man, was on his feet, crimson-faced and puffing 
with indignation. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded of the 
prisoner, without any preamble. “What do you 
mean by saying that, when I saw you, and had 
ou arrested? I fine you one hundred doliars for 
reach of peace, and another hundred for con- 
tempt of court, sir. I reckon,” said the judge, 
his nostrils dilating with rage and injured dignity, 
“I reckon that’ll teach folks to be careful how 
they call this court a liar!” 


KNEW BETTER THAN THE DOCTOR. 


Amongst the good stories told of Doctor Mack, 
an army surgeon in Australia, is that in “Here 
and There Memories,” illustrating the confidence 
in him of the pitmen under his care. 


An explosion occurred one day in the mine, and 
the doctor was hastily summoned. As the men 
were raised from the mine depths he felt their 
pulse and sought for indications of life. As he 
rose from —— one poor fellow, saying, 
“Dead,” the supposed dead man said distinctly: 

“Nay, Oi baint dead.” 

One of the miners standing by gave the speaker 


| a kick with his boot and said, “Haud th’ tongue, 


Rob. Dost think th’ knows better than t’ doctor, 
moun?” 


A WIDE DIFFERENCE. 


Here is a lesson in the correct use of two words 
that are often confounded : 


A fine-art critic was looking over the pictures 
that had been submitted for a public exhibition. 

“Well,” said a friend, “what do you think of 
them?” 

“Um—er,” answered the critic; “some of them 
ought to be hung, and some of them ought to be 
hanged.” —Detroit Free Press. 
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Illustrated Catalogue, describing all kinds of Roses, Plants, Bulbs and Seeds, mailed for 10 cts. stampa, E 
N SAVE Y ES Liberal remiums to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants free, 

e are the LA’ SE G OWERS IN THE WORLD. Our sales of Rose Plants alone last seascn exceeded 
a million and a en you order es, Plants end Seeds, you want the very best. Tryus Address, 


THE GOOD & REESE CO., Box 50, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 
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The Message of March. 


Who blows his bugle o’er the leas ? 
ho roves across the snow-clad hills, 
With wanton locks upon the breeze, 
Yellow as daffodils ? 
Athwart the welkin, loud and jong. 
Sounds blare of bugle, snatch of song. 
Awake, O World! (So March doth say); 
Awake! for soon she'll wend this way, 
With rose-wrought face, and fair, 
And April in her hair, 
The Maid o’ Spring! 


See clasping the cruel window-grate, 
With tearful face, in her gray tower, 
Wan with her weary captive fate, 
Spring sighs away the laggard hour. 
Now hark! The bugle’s mellow blast! 
And otripling March fares singing past. 
Oh! thro’ the bars, as she doth stand, 
She waves to him her little hand. 
How long the drear delay! 
She sighs, ah, well-a-day! 
The Maid o’ Spring. 


The sluggard world from slumber wakes, 
In answer to the herald call, 
And as from face a lady takes 
er mask, at height of carnival, 
The streamiet melts its icy guise 
- And trips along in wanton wise 
While all its merry notes it sets 
To pulse of pebble castanets. 
ith palm against her ear, 
She lightly, laughs to hear, 
The Maid o’ Spring. 


The snows that lie on upland height 
Are clipt by scissors 0’ the sun, 
Like sheep that lose their fleeces white, 
And into heaping clouds are spun, 
That hang o’er fallow field and hill 
And sudden showers of silver spill, 
While one by one the sylvan, sh 
Blue violets break like bits of sky. 
And lo! along the lea 
She wanders, wayward, free, 
The Maid o’ Spring! 
EDWARD A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 
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The Logs. 
In thronged procession gliding slow 
The great logs sullenly seaward go. 
A blind and blundering multitude 
They jostie on the swollen flood, 
Nor guess the inevitable fate 
To meet them at the river-gate 
When noiseless hours have lured them down 
To the wide booms, the busy town, 
The mills, the chains, the screaming jaws 
Of the eviscerating saws. 
Here in the murmur of the stream 
Slow journeying, perchance they dream, 
And hear once more their branches sigh 
Far up the solitary sky, 
Once more the rain-winds softly moan 
Where sways the high green top alone, 
Once more the inland eagles call 
From the white crag that broods o’er all. 
But if, beside some meadowy brink 
Where flowering willows lean to drink, 
Some open beach at the river bend 
Where shallows in the sun extend, 
They for a little would delay, 
The huge tide hurries them away. 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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The Painted Stone. 


No building in the beautiful old city of Florence 
is of greater interest than the ancient monastery 
of San Marco, which is now the property of the 
Italian government. In its gray plaza Savon- 
arola preached the sermons which moved all 


Christendom. He was dragged out of its cloisters | head 


to prison and to the stake. The great Medicean 
princes came to its quiet cells to hide, while they 
prayed, or, it may be, plotted new tyrannies. 
The bell in its old tower has measured the hours 
through centuries of Florentine history. 


It is not these things, however, which draw | to 


the stranger to the old monastery, so much as a 
series of paintings on the walls of the cloisters 
and the cells. There are no pictures like them in 
the world. They are the work of a poor monk 
who had a pious soul and the hand of a great 
artist. 

To help his brethren to a holier life, he painted 
on the walls of their cells, facing their beds, 
scenes from the life of Christ, from His birth in 
the stable to His death upon thé cross. On one 
occasion he was bidden by the superior to paint 
a mottled marble slab, and so faithfully is it 
portrayed that the painting is often mistaken for 
real marble. 

A well-known modern artist, having visited 
Italy last winter, was asked which of the great 
masterpieces of art he had seen there impressed 
him most. He answered, ‘‘Fra Angelico’s painted 
slab. It proved the sincerity of his devotion to 
art. The man who could paint angels was as 
faithful and zealous when it became his duty to 
paint a stone, as though his subject had been one 
of transcendent merit.” 

The power of a great artist is proved not by 
the size or loftiness of his subject, but by the 
way he treats it, however small it may be. 
Giotto showed more skill in drawing a single 
letter than many painters have displayed upon 
huge, crowded canvasses. 

God puts materials into the hands of every 
human being for one great work, and that is the 
highest development of his own life. Each of us 
would like to do this, and make. life illustrious in 
deeds that declare their importance to men, but 
the materials with which we have to do, seem 
meagre and mean. A dull brain, inherited 
disease, vulgar surroundings, what, we think, can 
the longing soul do with these? It may be that 
the dull stone is given to us to paint, not the face 
of an archangel. 

God will not blame us for the materials which 





He Himself has given. He will take account 
only of the way they are used. It was the 
Great Teacher who declared that it was he who 


| had been faithful over a few things who was 


made ruler over many things. 


<ee 


Ruskin’s Servants. 
“I have got two Davids and a Kate that I 


wouldn’t change for anybody else’s servants in | 


the world; and I believe the only quarrel they 
have with me is that I don’t give them enough to 
do for me. This very morning I must stop 
writing presently to find the stoutest of the 
Davids some business, or he will be miserable all 
day.” So wrote Ruskin in “Fors Clavigera.” 
The words did not express merely a poetic 
sentiment of the author; they also represented a 
phase of his domestic life, as the following extract 


| from an English periodical proves: 





Mr. Ru8kin and I were dining together. Durin 
the meal. as we were enjoying a rhubarb tart, 
happened to say that it was the first I had tasted 
that season, and how delicious it was. 

The professor was delighted at my appreciation 
of his rhubarb, and ringing for one of the servants, 
he said, “Please tell Jackson I want him.” 

This was the gardener—one of the “Davids,” I 
suppose. When he came into the room, his 
master said, “Jackson, I am very pleased te tell 
you that your first pas of rhubarb is quite a 
success; and my friend here, who has had some 
pie made of it, says it is delicious.” 

Jackson, with a true gardener’s pride, thanked 
us both for our appreciation of his early rhubarb, 
and left the room. 

hen we had finished dining, a servant came 
in, bringing a number of ligh eandles. The 
windows being shaded by the overhanging trees 
above, the room was almost dark even before the 
sun had gone down. After placing the candles, 
she was leaving the room, when she said, “Please, 
sir, there is a beautiful sunset sky just now over 
the ‘Old Man.’” 

The professor rose from his chair at once, and 
said, “Thank you, Kate, for telling us; but before 
disturbing my friend, i will go and see if it is 
worth looking at.” 

He left the room, and soon returned. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is worth seeing;’” and he led 
the way up-stairs to his own bedroom. 

It was bel wy a glorious sight, the sun 
sinking behind the Coniston “Old Man” Mountain, 
and the mist and ripples on the lake tinged with 
a crimson flush. 

We sat in the window recess till the sun went 
down behind the mountain. Not a word was 
spoken by either of us. I was thinking of the 
charming relationship and sympathy manifested 
between master and servant, and how strange it 
would seem to most of us that even such a trifling 
matter as a gardener’s first rhubarb is not to be 
left as a matter of course, nor such a common 
occurrence as a beautiful sunset to be left to pass 
away unnoticed in this exceptional household. 
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A Pest-House Dress. 


During an epidemic of the plague in the seven- 
teenth century, French cities adopted extraordi- 
nary measures for stamping out the disease. No 
trade that befouled the air was allowed to carry 
on business within the city walls; all food was 
inspected; no unhealthy person was permitted to 
enter the gates; dogs, cats and pigeons were 
either killed or removed, and houses, bedding, 
furniture and linen were fumigated. 


The Literary Digest publishes a translation from 


pest-house dress worn by physicians when vis: 
an infected place. 
A picture of the 
dress taken from 
an old print is also 


Janus, a Dutch medical periodical, Cnet e e 
g 








ven. 

“A carnival cos- 
tume: a leather 
mask covering the 
and neck 
and simulating a 
bird’s head with 
its round eye and 
mask topped with 
m w 
a hat like an ec- 
clesiastic’s, and 
continuing down 
the level of 
the shoulders; a 
child’s dress fall- 
ing to the ankles; 
the hands lost to 
view in enormous 
geoves; in one hand a long rod—in such a rig as 
. is our fathers were accustomed to visit pest- 

ouses. 

“An engraving of the period gives us a full 
description of this toilet. The eye is of crystal; 
the beak is a long nose filled with odoriferous 
substances; the mask, the robe and loves 
-, + — —- _ was an = + 
me guarding nst contagion the 
= of the plague, whieh is communicated by 

he touch or the breath; the Levant morocco an 
the beak full of perfumes keep it out.” 
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A Remarkable Race. 


Paul Kruger, the famous President of the Trans- 
vaal, is a man of many remarkable qualities, 
among which courage and sagacity are foremost. 
He is now an old man, but the story of his career, 
as Mr. Poultney Bigelow obtained it at Pretoria 
shows that he began early to be a personage. It is 
not exactly a commonplace boy, for instance, who 
shoots big game at seven, kills his first lion at 
eleven, and serves his country as a full-fledged 
soldier at thirteen. 

That is a part of Paul Kruger’s record, how- 
ever. As it might lead one to guess, he was 
gifted with a remarkable physique as well as with 
great abilities, and the tales of his youthful ex- 
ploits are almost beyond belief. He was a peerless 
runner, for one thing, and at eighteen outran a 
horse in a race of seven or eight hundred yards. 
This story was told Mr. Bigelow by an eye-witness, 
and confirmed by the president himself. 

“On another occasion,” narrates Mr. Bigelow, 
“he ran a foot-race against the pick of the Kafir 
chiefs. There were large prizes of good cattle. 
It was a long, whole day’s run across country, 
past certain well-known landmarks — amongst 
others his own father’s house. Young Kruger 
soon distanced all competitors, and when he 
reached his father’s house he was so far ahead 
that he went in and had some coffee. His father, 
however, was so an with him for running 
across country without his rifle that he very 
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nearly gave his son a flogging. He made the bo 
take a ight rifle with him when he left to finis 
his race.’ 


And the old man was right, as it proved. At 
sunset the Kafir runners, though they lightened 
themselves by casting aside shields, spears, and 
even their bangles, had -been left hopelessly be- 
hind; and young Kruger, om something stir- 
ring in the’ grass, thought he m ght as well bring 
an ——— nto camp with him, having leisure to 
spare for the 4 

“He aimed and pulled the trigger, but the gun 
missed fire; and instead of an antelope, there 
bounded up a huge lion, which had been disturbed 
by the sound. The two faced each other, the lion 

aring at Kruger, and he returning the glare by 
the steady gaze of his fearless eyes. 

“The lion retreated a few steps, and Kruger 
made as many steps forward; then Kruger com- 
menced slowly taking one step backward, followed 
by a second, and then a third. But the lion 
followed every move of Kruger, keeping always 
the same distance. This work was getti ng to 
a wearing, not to say dangerous, particularly 
as darkness was coming on and no sign of relief. 

“Slowly and cautiously Kruger re ared his 
musket for a second shot. He raised, aimed, and 
pulled the trigger, but again there was only the 
snap of the cap, and Kruger saw himself face to 
face with a lion, and no weapon but the stock of 
a useless rifle. The last snap of the lock had so 
infuriated the beast that he made a spring into 
the air and landed close to Kruger’s feet—so 
shone, indeed, that the earth was thrown up into 

8 face. 

“He raised his gun to deal the animal a blow, 
but at this the lion retreated, glancing sullenly 
over his shoulder, until he was about fifty yards 
away; then, as though by a sudden impulse, the 
beast broke into a furious gallop, and disappeared 
over the next hill. 

) joyfully resumed his race, and in spite 
of all that had happened, easily carried off the 
prize from the Kafir chiefs.” 
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Courage. 


How strange this conflict of our daily life 
This human life, with all its loves and pains; 
With all its heavy losses and its fains, 

With all its joys, and all its grief and strife. 


A nation struggles thro’ mistake and sin, 
Brave lives are lost and fiercer grows the fight, 
Thro’ dark, sad years men grope toward the light, 
And thro’ the clouds they see the dawn begin. 
Rise up, my soul, to fight thine own good part, 
For ovetyebere is Fk born of pain; 

e o’er the ashes of thy passions slain, 
Be strong to bear and to endure, O heart! 

C. E. BANCROFT. 
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A Woman’s Reason. 


It is surprising, when one stops to think of it, 
that newspaper men are able to report with 
verbal accuracy long conversations that occur 
between man and wife in the privacy of home; 
but so it is, or so it seems to be. Probably the 
reporter’s imagination is a help to his memory. 
Here, for example, is a domestic dialogue, on a 
public topic, which we find in the Washington 
Star. It sounds like an invention, but as to that 
the reader may judge. 


With the calm which comes to a housewife 
whose cares for the day are over, young Mrs. 
Torkins was sitting at her sewing-table, while her 
husband read the paper. 

wee said she, “I wish you would read 
aloud.” 

“This isn’t ayes you'd be interested in.” 

“How do you know? 

“Because it’s politics. You don’t care anything 
about the election.” 

“That shows how little you really know about 
my likes and dislikes.” 

"Why, you geod taken any interest in this 
e you?” 

have; ever and ever so much.” 

“Which candidate did 77 prefer?” 

“I was for McKinley all the time.” 





“T sup you regarded the free octnage of 
a $2 heres an economic impossibility.” 
om Yr 


ve that part of the question so 
very much thought; but I had g reasons for 
my selection. I think that a great deal depends 
on the kind of a man you put into office—almost, 
if not quite, as much as on the platform on which 
he is elected.” 

“That’s very true.” 

“Well, I know some posete from Ohio who once 
lived near Major McKinley, and they told me that 
ke other men. They said they had 
noticed that on rainy days he always wiped his 
feet on the mat before going indoors, and I think 
that such a man would be ever and ever so nice 
to have around the White House.” 


Sn 


Overwhelmed by an Avalanche. 


An extraordinary escape from death was lately 
recorded by a newspaper of Mountain Home, 
Idaho, a mining town high up among the moun- 
tains, where avalanches of the most fearful 
description are not infrequent. On the first day 
of last December a citizen of Mountain Home, 
Frank Andreas by name, started at an early hour 
in the morning to go from a mine to a blacksmith 
shop, some distance away on the side of the 
mountain. With him were his two big dogs, 
which are in part of St. Bernard blood. 


The dogs were gambolling about in the snow 
some distance from their master, when a great 
snowslide, which the warmth of the sun had 
dislodged some two hundred feet up the mountain, 
descended upon Andreas with such velocity that 
there was no escaping from it. 

He was borne along with and under the snow, 
and lodged against the side of guleh much 
farther down. Above him the snow was packed 

ard. Andreas did not know how deep it was, 
—in reality it was about four feet deep above his 
head,—but he did know that it was so hard that 
he could scarcely move a muscle. 

Andreas quickly began to experience difficulty 
in breathing. Luckily he had been carried slong 
by the avalanche in an upri; pe peaieens he h 
thrown up his hands in an effort to save himself, 
and his left arm_had remained in that ition— 
thrust upward. By working jt from side to side 
in the hard-packed snow, he made a small open- 
ing up into looser snow in which there seemed to 
be some air; at any rate, he could breathe enough 
to save himself from suffocation at present. 

He knew, however, that he could not live in 
such a place Jong. He struggled and ey omy and 
tried to enlarge the opening made by is left arm, 
picking pieces of snow from about his body with 

is right hand and working them into the opening. 

But he would certainly have grown discouraged, 
after he had worked vainly thus for half an hour 
or more, if he had _ not heard a scratching and 
burrowing sound above his head. He knew by 
this that his faithful dogs had escaped the ava- 
lanche, had found the place where he was over- 
whelmed, and were digging him out. 

This gave him strength for new efforts. Now 
he bent all his own endeavors, not to getting out, 
—he left the dogs to uncover him,—bu to getting 
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air enough to keep him alive until the dogs should 
succeed in dig ng down through the hard snow, 
He worked his left arm upward and about, and as 
the dogs dug downward, he soon succeeded ji 
getting a little hole through to the air. 

For an hour and a half he and the dogs were at 
work, and at the end of that time he succeeded in 
dragging himself out upon the side of the excaya- 
tion the dogs had made. There, more dead than 
alive, he took deep draughts of the mountain air 
til these revived him, and he was able to go on 

iS way. 
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A Novel Race. 


A race which the older citizens of a town in 
West Jersey love to tell about occurred a goo) 
many years ago, the contestants being a bull and 
a horse. Seeley Simpkins, an enterprising youth, 
who made a pet of everything on his father’s 
farm, trained -a young bull to the saddle and roile 
him to mill. Horses were comparatively rare jn 
those days, and the swift steeds of the preset 
race-tracks unknown. 


Seeley and “Jock” were the butt of a good 
many jokes, but Seeley took them with good 
humor, and contentedly rode the bull to mij). 
Then, while his grist was being ground, he wou!d 
ride his singular steed about the settlement, 
whistling merrily, and showing off the bull’s best 


paces. 

In fact, the boy was exceedingly jealous of 
Jock’s reputation as a roadster, and one day at 
the mill, pene by the bantering words of a 
neighbor, he declared that he wasn’t afraid to 
race the bull against any horse that could be 
found thereabouts. 

He was taken at bis word, and within a week a 
race was arranged between the bull and Tom 
Irvine’s horse. Judges were sppemted, stakes 
put up, and a race-track improvised for the occa- 
sion. At the hour appointed a crowd of interested 
spectators assembled. 

As the horse and bull appeared, each fitted out 
in eep-ccteren trappings and ridden by its owner, 
vociferous and prolonged applause burst forth. 
The horse was frightened by the noise and balked. 
If the bull was frightened he did not show it, but 
urged on by a twist of its tail and the voice of its 
owner, galloped along in fine style, and of course 
easily reached the winning post ahead. 

Tom and his friends were disappointed, and 
declared that the start was unfair. Seeley, elated 
with success, was quite willing to try it over again. 
The horse behaved better at the second trial, and 
it was a neck and neck race; but Jock was on his 
mettle. Both riders were wild with excitement 
and urged their steeds to the utmost, and in this 
they were aided by the shouts and yells of the 
be nders; and again the bull came in ahead, 
though by scarcely more than a hand’s breadth. 
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Brought Back to Life. 


There was a time when certain editors made it 
a‘rule never to retract any statement that had 
appeared in their papers. With them it was a 
favorite saying: “If you have said that a horse 
was sixteen feet high when you meant to say that 
he was sixteen hands high, stick to it that he is 
sixteen feet high!” 


This vicious principle once resulted in a very 
curious oecurrence. A Chicago paper one day 
announced that a certain citizen was dead, and 
within twenty-four hours was visited by this 
citizen, who denied that he was dead, and asked 
for a correction. 

“But,” said the editor, “we never correct any 
statement we have made.” 

“What am I going to do?” asked the man. 
“The impression that I am dead hurts my busi- 
$s.” 


“The public knows it may rely,” answered the 
editor, | ‘on the truth of any statement in our 
r 


P : 

“But I tell you I am not dead,” the man insisted, 
“and I want to be considered alive.” 

“Well, it is a retty hard case,” the editor 

“Look here! I'll tell you what we'll 

do. We can’t retract our former statement, but 
we'll publish your name in our list of births!” 

And so—as the story goes—the citizen had the 
satisfaction of being restored to the walks of 
living human beings by seeing his name recorded 
as that of a person born the day after he died. 
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Suspicious Tim. 


In a Boston suburb, says one of our exchanges, 
a priest of one of the churches announced that a 
collection would be taken up to defray the cost of 
coal for heating the church. 


Everybody contributed but Tim ——, who gave 
a sly wink as the plate was presented to him, but 
nothing else. The priest noticed Tim’s derelic- 
tion, but surmised that he might have left his 
money at home. 

A similar contribution was levied the following 
Sunday. As before, every one gave except Tim, 
who looked sly. The priest wondered, and after 
service took his parishioner to task. 

“Now, Tim,” he said, “why didn’t you give some- 
thing, if it was but little?” 

“Faith, I’m on to yez!” said Tim. 

“Tim!” 

“Yes, father.” 

“What do you mean?” 
aan nothing. Just that I’m on to yez; that’s 

“Tim, your words are disrespectful and require 
an explanation. What do you mean?” 

“Oh faith, father, a-thrying to pull the wool 
over me eyes, a-thrying to make us believe yez 
wants the money to buy coal to heat the church, 
an’ yer riverence knows it’s heated by steam!” 
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Very Accommodating. 


A young man from the country was walking 
along a certain street in Philadelphia the other 
day, says the Lancet, when he stopped in front of 
an engine-house and looked in. 


“Have many fires in this town?” he inquired of 
one of the firemen standing in the door. 

“We have ’em pretty often,” replied the other. 

“Do you have to go to all of them?” 

“No; not unless they’re in our district, or there s 
a general alarm.” . 

yd try to see how quick you can hitch up? 

$6, es. ’ 

At that instant there came an alarm. At the 
first stroke of the gong the men ran to their posts. 
the doors of the stalls opened, the horses ran ou! 
and were quickly hitched to the hose-cart, am 
within a few seconds men, horses and cart we! 
out of the door and speeding down the street. __ 

The young man watched the performance wit! 
undisguised admiration. 

“Well, now,” he exclaimed, “that’s somethii¢ 


like! There aint | towns in this country 
where they’d hy all that trouble to show 4 
stranger what they could do.” 
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March Signs. 


When the lion and lamb are approaching together, 

One has to start with the satchel of weather. 
Should the wind howl its worst 

And the big satchel burst and spill out the weather, 
The lion comes first. 


But instead of the gust and the gale and the riot 
There may be some days that are balmy and quiet ; 
Then you’ll know that the lamb, 

That dear little sham, has arrived with the satchel 
Locked tight as a clam. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


ee — 


A Spring Moving. 

“Helen,” said Harold Ray, running in from 
outdoors one day in March, “I believe Mrs. 
Bushytail is going to move.”’ 

A family of red squirrels, Mr. and Mrs. Bushy- 
tail and their four children, had lived all winter 
in the big oak-tree outside the dining-room win- 
dow. The hole which was the squirrels’ front 
door was in plain sight, and the children had 
watched them gather in their nuts in the fall, 
and had fed them often during the winter, for 
they were quite tame. 

It had been fun for Helen, for she had been 
ill nearly all winter, and would often have been 
lonely if she had not had them to watch. 

“IT saw her hunting all about,’”’ Harold went 
on, “in the elm and the sycamore and the other 
oak, peeping into all the holes, and acting for all 
the world as if she was house-hunting.”’ 

Mamma laughed, but Helen looked so sorry 
that Harold said: “I think she’s going to take a 
hole in the other oak, for she was throwing out 
leaves and raising a big dust there. Let’s take 


sissy’s chair into the bay window in the dining- 
room, mamma, and then she can see whatever 
Mrs. Bushytail does.” 

So they moved Helen, and soon they saw Mrs. 
Bushytail come out of the new hole and scamper 
back to the old one. In a minute she was out 
again, with a nut in her mouth. Back and forth 
she went, briskly moving her store of nuts into 
the new hole and getting it all ready. 

Sometimes she ran across on the ground, and 
sometimes by a shorter way,—a bridge made by 
the long branches of the two trees meeting. At 
last all was ready, and she went back for her 
children. 

She chose to take them by way of the bridge, 
and so, chattering all the time, she brought them 
up from the hole and out on a big branch. The 
little fellows ran and frisked about, and their 
mother had some trouble to keep them from 
going the wrong way; but at last she got them 
all on the right branch, and they followed her | 
without any trouble until they came to where | 
the branch began to bend and sway under them. | 
Then the foremost one stopped, and they all 
backed cautiously to where the branch was 
steady again. 

The mother ran on ahead, chattering and 
coaxing, but they clung to the branch and would 
hot move. 

After a great deal of coaxing she got the 
largest one to follow her a little way, and then 
just a little farther, and a little farther, keeping 
always just beyond him. 

When he did catch up with her, he crept up 
very close and put his little paws around her 
neck, ; 

. “See,” said Helen, “he’s just begging to go 
yack.”? 

But the little mother coaxed him slowly on, 
Where the other branch was alongside, springing 
back and forth from one branch to the other 








until the little fellow at last tried it himself, and 
alighted all safely on the other branch. 

He did not need to be coaxed any more, but 
| scampered up to a big branch and watched the 
others. For Mrs. Bushytail had to go back and 
| begin all over again with another little one. 

| Harold got tired watching and went out 

|to his play, and mamma went to her work; 

| but Helen watched the patient little mother all 
the morning. 

“Would you believe it, Hal?” she said, when 
Harold came in to dinner. “She has just got the 
last one across. He was real stubborn and ugly 

_ about it, and she was so tired,—her tail hung 

| down and her eyes looked so dull,—and at last 

| she got angry, and when he just wouldn’t jump 
she got behind him and gave him a little push, 
| 80 he had to jump or else fall, and he jumped. 

| “He caught the other branch and scrambled 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


| truly,” was Willie’s eager promise, as he ran to | 


| the bookease with his Third Reader. Then he 
| hurried to the closet for his cap. 


“Don’t forget your rubbers,” called mamma. 


When they reached the edge of the woods, | 


Uncle Ned carefully examined many of the 
baby trees. Finally he selected a few straight 
saplings about one half-inch in diameter. 


“These,” he said to Willis, “will make excel- | 


lent canes.” 


“Are they large enough for a big man like 


papa ?’’ 
“Not now; but by fall they’ll thicken enough 


so they’ll be just about the right size,’ and Uncle | 


| Ned took from his pocket the little tin box and 
coil of wire. 
“Going to make them all for yourself?” asked 
Willie. 


“Oh, no; I shall give them away,” replied 
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“ What have you in your pretty bag, 
My merry little maid?" 
“TI have a pretty handkerchief, 


All silken soft,” she said. 


@ ‘My thimble and my scissors bright, 
My knitting-work and ball, 
A piece of string, some peppermints, 


And — that, I guess, is all."’ 


“And will you show me, if you please, 
My dear, your pretty things?" 
“Oh, certainly !"’ and she began 


To draw the silken strings. 


When lo! where were her treasures gone ? 
She gazed in blank distress. 


Ah, something else was in the bag, 


KS And that— well, can’t you guess ? 


up, and his mother put her paws around him | Uncle Ned, at the same time removing the cover 


and petted him until he got over his fright, and 
then they went down into the new hole and all 
| the others followed. She’s the best little mother 


| 1 ever saw, except one,” said Helen, with a 
| loving look at mamma. Fannie L. BRENT. 


+e ———_ 


An Almanac. 


Now, icicles drip at noon 

And the sun moves high in the sky, 
There’s a sting in the cold 
As winter grows old, 

And a promise of spring by and by. 











Uncie Ned’s Queer Crop. 


“S-h-e-p-h-e-r-d.” 

“Well, Willie,” said his mother, encourag- 
ingly, ‘‘what does s-h-e-p-h-e-r-d spell ?”” | 

“‘Sheep-pen !”” exclaimed Willie, thoughtlessly, | 
as he turned abruptly to see who opened the | 
hall door. } 

There stood Uncle Ned with a small coil of | 
wire and a little tin box which contained some- | 
thing that rattled. 

“QO Uncle Ned, going to make the canes this 
morning?” inquired Willie anxiously, at the) 
same time glancing down to the lesson before him. 

“I’m going to start them, my boy, but it will 
take the sun and rain months to make them. I 
think mamma will excuse you this morning | 
from your lesson, so you can go with me,” turn- | 
ing to his sister inquiringly, “if you promise to | 
have an extra good lesson to-morrow.” 

“The best I ever had, mamma, really and 


from the mysterious box. 

What do you suppose was in it? Letters cut 
out of thin sheets of tin. Uncle Ned selected 
three—F, A, L. 

“Why, those are papa’s initials!’ exclaimed 
Willie with delight. ‘“‘What are you going to do 
with them ?” 

“Be patient, my boy, and watch,” and Uncle 
Ned uncoiled a roll of wire as he spoke. “Now 
hold this F there,” said he as he placed the letter 
well down toward the base of the sapling. Then 
with the fine wire that he held in his hand, he 
bound the letter firmly in place. Soon the A 





| and the L were fastened to the bark in the 
| same way. 





“Will these stay there always?’’ questioned 
Willie, curiously. 

“No, indeed! The wire will hold them in 
place during the summer,” explained Uncle 
Ned, “and all the while the bark will be growing 
up around the edges of the letters and in the 
open spaces between the lines, so that by fall 
the tin letters can be removed, leaving in the 

























wood perfectly formed letters of a light color | 


which will be surrounded by a raised border.” 

““Wouldn’t I like one!” exclaimed Willie. 

From the box Uncle Ned selected three more 
letters—W, J, L. 

Willie clapped his hands gleefully, for they 
were the initials of his own name, Willie J. 
Loring. 

What an interesting morning it was, helping 
Uncle Ned start his funny crop of canes. 

“In the fall we’ll come out and gather them,” 
laughed Willie, as they started for the house. 

A. F. CALDWELL. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
[INAUGURATION DAY QUERIES. 


1. What President rode to 

| unattended and on horseback? 

2. hat President took the oath of inauguration 
in the old Federal Hall in New York? 

3. Who was the first President inaugurated at 
Washington? 

4. Who was the first President inaugurated in 
the open air? 

5. What President at one inauguration was 
succeeded by an opponent whom he succeeded 
at the next inauguration? 

6. Which Presidents were inaugurated in Phila- 
delphia? 

7. What President was inaugurated one month 
before his death? 

8. What President took the oath of office at his 
residence in New York? 

9. The inaugural address of what President was 
his only official document? 

10. Which Presidents were not inaugurated on 
March 4th? 

11. What President came to his inauguration.in 
disguise ? 


his inauguration 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first unto my second 
tvery day descends; 
My whole is used by artists 
Yor decorative ends, 
Il. 
Add my first to anything 
And many more to being spring; 
Turn my second in its place 
And rest secure from burglars base; 
In summer-time when making hay 
The farmer does my third all day. 
11. 
My first so narrow is and straight, 
fet many sleep therein ; ; 
Cleave to my last whate’er betide, 
Forsake it and you sin. 

y whole a bungry hunter bold 
nto his crafty brother 

For food to stay his hunger sold, 
And ne’er could get another. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
1. Scream on in vol. 2. A bracing tone. 3, 


Slam by (. 4. Sing opera, P. 5. Pair of notes. 
6. Concord A, I. 7. Sob vials. 8 Moan, u tribes. 
9. Neat cats. 10. Chirp so hard. 11. One model. 
12. Mud brass. 13. Ha! no grand. 14. Nice on 
carts. 15. Hunts mules. Bang! 16. Dreams run. 
17. Toil, crane. 18. Tub ahoy! 19. Pat a hour. 
20. Mo’ inland. 21. Rigatu. 22. I cool love, L. N. 
23. Kurds’ mettle. 24. I spent. 25. Helo! elf rung. 
26. Elate golf. 27. Trace tin spoon, 28. Left us. 
29. Boom rent. 30. Sobs on A. 31. Ho! ply oxen. 
32. Repents. 33. Jab nose. 34. Rings late. 35. 
Hear la piano, 36. Cool spice. 37. Mild cures. 
38. Holds ice pie. 39. I can soar. 40. Stir sums. 
41. Pr! tetum! 42. As oxen hop. 43. Let’s pray. 


4. 
PUZZLE. 

If I am prefixed to a pine board, you will find a 
standard of perfection; if to a magician, you will 
find an idol; if to a ceremony, you will find a 
magnetic mineral; and if to a bang, you will find 
Mohammedanism. 


5. 
A BEHEADED MENAGERIE. 


Find twenty-six words which by change of heads 
will give the names of four-footed creatures: 

As I left the road and crossed the lawn toward 
the house of my friend, the weaver, he was stand- 
ing with his coat on, by the jamb of the door, 
trying to peer into a nest from which came the 
“cheep” of young birds. He held in his hand a 
mitten and a golf-stick; but I cried, “Give up the 
zame for to-<lay and come to the menagerie. I 
war that the animals have all changed heads 
about. They must look worse by half than Bedlam 
let loose. 

“Fancy a fierce beast trying to roar a challenge to 
combat and finding he has the head of a dove on 
his shoulders; or some animal as a rule timid, 
finding that he dare show teeth as sharp as an 
ax; or a cart drawn by a nag with the head of a 
rhinoceros from the Niger; or some little bony 
beast carrying the head of an elephant! What a 
queer jig they must dance, as if they had taken 
too much grog! It will be worth all the cash in 
your money-box to see the show!” 


6. 
TEA PARTY. 
tea, what we all should do. 
tea gives itself as a pledge of good faith. 
tea, an era which is much desired. 
tea, a formal agreement between 
parties. 
tea, a state in which nations should dwell. 
tea, what we all need more of. 
tea, a great mechanical power. 
tea, without which no character is great. 
tea, an important part of the church body. 
tea, what comes once to every one. 
tea, the less we have, the better off we are. 


two 


HITTETT Tn 


Fe 
TRANSPOSITION. 


A word of one syllable, meaning error, by trans- 
position becomes: 1. Springs. 2. Rings loudly. 3. 
Growing dim. 4. Prayers. 5. A botanical term. 

Behead the original word and find: 1. The pro- 
jecting part of a building. 2. Animals. 3. Vege- 
tables. 

Restore the first letter, curtail, and find: 1. A 
blow. 2. A mountain range. 3. Folds over. 

Behead and curtail, and find: 1. A liquid. 2.A 
watering-place. 3. A serpent. 

Restore first and last letters, delete the central 
letter, and find: 1. Liquors. 2. A barter. 3. Val- 
leys. 4. An official token. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Omaha. 2. Pen(n). 3. Pipe. 4. Goldsmith. 
- 1. Extension. 2. Rubicon. 

3. Solemn, melons, lemons. 

4. Flowed, lowed, owed, wed. 

5. Fur, hair, palate, hide, heart, nose, sole, paws, 
claws, muscles, limb, toe, vein, feet, skull, eye, 
heel, tail. 
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GREECE AND EvurRopr.—There has 


CRETE, 
been a double intervention in the affairs of Crete. 
Greece has intervened with the avowed intent of | 
occupying the island, and has sent a corps of 
occupation, several war-ships, and a flotilla of 
torpedo-boats commanded by Prince George, for | 


that purpose. The Greek military commander 
has made formal proclamation of the union of 
the island with Greece, and has attacked and 
captured a fort held by Turkish troops. Stirred 
to sudden activity by these occurrences, the great 
powers of Europe have intervened to avert open 
war between Greece and Turkey. They have 
landed detachments of marines at Canea, Herak- 


lion and Retimo, and have warned Greece that | 


they will use force, if necessary, to restrain her 
from belligerent acts. This was the situation 
on February 18th. 


THE IMMIGRATION BiLu.—The report of 
the conference committee on the bill for the 
restriction of immigration was criticised in the 
Senate on the ground that the bill as reported 
would require the separation of families, where 
the husband passed the test and the wife could 
not. It was pointed out also that to require the 
immigrant to read either in the English language 
or in that of his “native or resident country” 
would bear hardly upon large classes of Jews of 
German origin, but living in Russia, who can 
read, but not in Russian. The bill was sent 
back to the committee and reported in a new 
draft with these features eliminated. In this 
form it passed the House by a vote of 217 to 33; 
and the Senate by a vote of 34 to 31. 

COLLAPSE OF THE “STEEL RAIL PooL.”’— 
The combination among manufacturers of steel 
rails for the maintenance of prices, generally 
known as the “steel rail pool,” collapsed in the 
second week of February, and was followed by 
sharp competition. Prices dropped suddenly 
about eight dollars a ton. The removal of this 
restraint upon trade made itself immediately 
manifest in orders for six hundred thousand tons 
of rails in the first week after the break in 
prices ; and several of the largest railroad corpo- 
rations of the country which had deferred the 
renewal of rails beeause of the high prices prevail- 
ing will now enter upon that work. Furnaces 
in Illinois and Pennsylvania which had been for 
months out of blast have resumed work, but at a 
reduced seale of wages. 

A YALE-HARVARD AGREEMENT.— All 
who are interested in intercollegiate athletic 
sports will be pleased that the differences which 
have existed between Harvard and Yale since 
the unfortunate football game at Springfield in 
1894 have been adjusted, and an agreement has 
been made between the athletic representatives 
of the two universities. Under this agreement 
there will be annual contests in rowing, football 
and track athletics between the representative 
organizations of the two universities for five 
years ; and it is agreed that all contests, with the 
exception of rowing races, shall take place on 
college grounds. Yale will participate this year 
with Harvard and Cornell in the race at Pough- 
keepsie. 

CUBAN INSURGENTS AND THE REFORMS. 
Representatives of American newspapers have 
secured from President Cisneros of the Cuban 
republic, and General Gomez, the commander of 
the Cuban forces, signed statements expressing 
their view of the reforms just promulgated by 
the Spanish government. Both concur in the 
assertion that neither these reforms nor any other 
compromise will be accepted by the insurgents. 
They insist that they are fighting for absolute 
independence, and will take nothing less. 

SMALL WARs IN ArrRica.—Africa contin- 
ues to be the scene of small wars, incident to the 
extension of civilization among savage peoples. 
In the western Sudan a military expedition, sent 
out by the Royal Niger Company to punish the 
Emir of Nupe for raiding its territory for slaves, 
has routed a force of twenty thousand natives 
and occupied the capital city, Bida. The king 
of Benin, whose country is in the same region, 
recently massacred an English trade expedition ; 
and the British government has sent six war- 
vessels to the coast of Benin and will follow 
them with a military expedition. The former 
operation has a certain diplomatic interest, because 
it is in territory where the French and British 
“spheres of influence” touch each other. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among men of promi- 
nence who have recently died are Sir Isaac 
Pitman, the inventor of the system of shorthand 
which bears his name; Gen. Darius N. Couch, 
of Connecticut, a veteran of the Mexican and 
Civil Wars; Gen. Joseph O. Shelby, who com- 
manded a Confederate cavalry brigade during 
the Civil War; John Randolph Tucker, who 
served twelve years from Virginia in the House 
of Representatives ; and Capt. Philo N. McGiffin, 
an American naval officer, who commanded the 
Chinese war-ship Chen Yuen in the famous 


battle of the Yalu, during the war with Japan. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl. | 
edged the purest and best. (Ade. 








4o STA AM PS,Album and List FREE!!! Agts. wtd. 50%. 
. STEGMANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


WE EMPLOY HUNDREDS 


to act as agents and advertise us in 
A payment for a bicycle. new and 
YW second-hand wheels TO CLOSE OUT. 
sh ig 2 S15 — ug Write for lists. 
lead Cycle Co., Wabash Ave.,Chicago, 














104 ‘ diff. Y ago: &e., 10¢. ; 310 assort- 
A P ed, Peru, & 0c.; 20 U.S. ‘Revenues, 
2c. ; 200 all Sitverent, ‘6 28 diff. T > 

Stamps, le. Finest ‘seneeval sheets at 50% discoun 


Agents W anted. Dm y. Itustrated Price- List Tor | 


SHAW STAMP CoMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 






COMPANION. 


bri New Stamp List and 250 H' 
ON LY 2c. LBeDo Doser d Co. "3968 Theodosia, St. Louis, 


New and Second Hand Bicycles $6 tv 
$26. Allmakes. Large Surplusand 
Bankrupt Stock: Agents wanted in every 
town, Money. A chance to earn a 
Bicycle. Write for Catalogue at once. 
“A. BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., Chicago.” 


EXTRA PANTS 

Ss U | T AND CAP. $4 
Delivered free at any Exprees or Post- 
office in this country. Splendid wool 
Cassimeres; Farmers’ Satin linings; 
Patent waistbands. 4 to 15 yrs. 
for Samples or send order. 
refunded if you want it. 

24 West 125th 8t., 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., **xsw Youx: 











Money 





Send for STAMP SELECTION, on ap- 
proval, at 50 per cent. -. Sure to 
please. 50 diff. U. S., 25. ff. 1. | 
100 diff. Foreign 8c. 125 ‘itr, “Canaé a, | 
ete., Ibe. Price bist Free! F. Miller, 
a Olive Street, St. ane Mo. | 


D a Complete Catalogue of | 











Best Seeds that Grow 
FREE to any address. 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Make money print- 
ing for others. Our 
#18 Press prints a 
newspaper. Type- 
setting easy,printed | 
rules. Send stamp 
for catalogue, pres- 
ses and supplies, to 
the factory. 


2 Cards, circ- 
ulars, with 
$5 Press and | KELSEY & CO., 
save money. | Meriden, Connecticut. 


HOW TO STUDY MI U S | &- 


on HO M E 
L. QUINN, 127 7 Counselmen Building, CHICAGO. 


“Perfection” 
Shirt, 50 cts. 


“Wamsutta” cotton, pure 
linen(long or short)bosom, | 
4-ply neck-band. Rein 

forced front and back. 
Flat seams, double rows 
stitching, continuous fac- 
ings. 38inches long, full 
bodies. 

















mailing. Money refunde 
if not satisfactory. 


“Idle Hour,” sent FREE, 
Men's 4-Ply Linen Collars, 
10 ce 





nts each. 
— So) Men's pe A Linen Cuffs, 
> pag > 2 a 15 cents pair. 
— oC a ae Order by number and 
give ~ te ordered with 


shirts no extra charge for mailin; 
BARNARD, SUMNER & PUTNAM ce. Worcester, Mass. 


POINTED LETTER. 
A PEEP INTO SOME BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 

In reply to a letter from a minister in New 
Jersey, who had inquired regarding some nourish- 
ing and healthful drink that would take the place 
of coffee for those who had been injured by 
coffee-drinking, the following statements were 
made: “Our Postum coffee is a food drink which 
looks like the finest Mocha coffee, and when boiled 
fifteen minutes, takes the black, rich color so 
greatly admired. It creams up with the golden 
brown color of old Java, and really seems to the 
coffee-drinker a veritable cup of the much-loved 
beverage, but it is made wholly and entirely of 
grains, and is decidedly fattening and nourishing. 
The stomach troubles and bowel and liver com- 
plaints disappear under its use, for the reason that 
the real coffee, which contains the same poisonous 
alkaloids as strychnine, tobacco, whiskey and 
morphine, has been dismissed, and pure food in a 
liquid form taken in its place. 

“ Postum is shipped to physicians, and by order 
of physicians, to various parts of the country; a 
package containing enough for 100 cups is sent for 
50 cents post-paid. The same package can be had 
of grocers at 25 cents, saving the express charges. 

“It is used by children and their parents freely, 
with good results. It is highly recommended by 
the medical profession and others, but we take 
the position that a preparation that is made of 
nature’s pure grains alone, needs no human 
endorsement. It has its health certificate from a 
higher source. Very respectfully, Postum Cereal 
Lim., Battle Creek, Mich.” 

* * - * - 
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There is but one genuine original Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, with a multitude of imitations offered 
as “just as good.” 
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00 SILVER DOLLAR. Solid 14K 
i FOUNTAIN PEN old Pen 
e GEO. 8, tee py FOUNTAIN PEN # and up- 
a Siphon feed sav ra. OF seater, or mail- 


esinky fin 
| ed postage paid. Beautifully y illustrated catalogue free. 
The Parker Pen Co., 9% Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. pero tas | 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or fias | 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t wait to be blind.’”” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The onl safe, 
Gimvie, comfortable and invisible Ear 
Dru in the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 






















THE 
DRUM IN 
POSITION 








@ attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR ee gs co., 
100 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Wy. 
1122 Broadway [Room 166}, ew York. 
To Readers of Youth’s Companion. 
| \ S Send this “ad.” and 10 cents in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
pound sample best T imported, 
any kind you may order. 
ive pounds fine Family Teas on 
receipt of 2.00 and this “ad.” All charges paid. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
History made LIBERTY 
BELL honored and loved. 
Sweetness and purity of 
tone have made THE NEW 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 
widely known and univer- 
} Sally appreciated. The acme 
of excellence. The ideal of 
perfection. 
Tie New Departure Bell Co., 
16 Main 8t., Bristol, Conn. 
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Perfect Pleasure 
in cycling comes from riding a perfect wheel. 


" le He 


BIC FOLE 


is the most near] rfect 
of them all. $125. Sand $0 
This is oe 
Ben-Hu 
name-platet?™ 
Handsome poster catalogue H 
mailed for two 2c stamps. ; 
areal CYCLE 
FG. CO., 
77 Garden Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“ saved is a dollar ea 
This Ladies’ Solid Deane. — 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywhere in the U.S., on receipt of Cash, 
or Money Order, for $1.50. Equals way way 

the boots ane = all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this a ourselves, therefore we 

y fit, style and wear, and if any one 
not satisfied ve will refund the money or 

send another cera pera Toe or Com- 
mon Sense,widths D, E,& ae oe 

1 7 and halfsizes. Send 


SHOE CO., 


Order Clerk 10 Boston, Mass, 
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and Poultry. 
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The name 
of the greatest oat is 


“ILLINOIS” 


yields over 100 bushels per acre, 
extremely early, finest quality, 
longest and strongest straw, 


It’s 
Cheap 


doesn’t sig- 
nify that the 

















Send yourname and address on a 
card and I will send you a sample, to- 

gether with beautiful and instructive 
seed and plant book Free, if you 


© write to-day and mention this paper. 
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Acme Bicycle 


is not of the highest grade. The economy is in the fact 
that Acme wheels are sold direct at manufacturer's 
prices. Why there should be a bicycle agent and a re- 
tailer’s commission, we could never see. 

Write for our splendid new catalogue. 


ACME CYCLE Co., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


How to Earn 
a Camera. 


just go amon our 
friends and sell 3 Ibs. of 
Baker's Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder and earn 
a Splendid High - Grade 
Camera; or you can sell 
a total of 50 lbs. for a 
Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 
Ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle ; 100 Ibs. for a Girls’ Bic cle: 
200 Ibs. for a High- rade Bicycle ; 25 Ibs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; ro Ibs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring ; 25 Ibs. for an Autoharp; 15 Ibs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains. 

We paysthe express or Jreight if cash is sent. 
- "ent Sidress Ctem Y cook 


P. O. Box Y. 











Size 6 x 4 x 4. 
Takes 3 x 3 Pictures. 
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sta SWEET PEAS PEAS: 
rieties of 
| i i i i i i i i 
Made of fine cloth; not‘to be washed; when sviled, 
c cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


APPLIEDswoPOLISHED| 
WITH A CLOTH | 
’ Morse Bros. = 
CANTON, MASS.USA- 
 pebaniny rennet 
garden of 
the best 
named va- 
We will send one-quarter ou Gea to one to any 
address, post-paid, for TEN CENTS in stamps. ; 
Hillside Nurseries, Somerville, Mass, ¢ 
LIN oe AIF 
Srila ars RSIBLE 
10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 
Ask your dealer for them. If_he hasn’t them, sei! 
Pee QQE | 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Siz é. 
BEYER ELE. COLLAR com 
7 Franklin 8t. 
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DISCOUNTS 


Write for large books by express with 
84 Market Street, 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, S3::2* 
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ture, each flower having dis- 
tinct white star-like stripes, on 
rich purplish-red oa. The 
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AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 
“x FOR TS 


ural Epitemist now goes regularly into the 
Practical, Pros: Pr 


— and Progressive 
Farmersof the United States and 

them to bethe most Practical, Timely and Interesting Farm 

Garden and Household Paper published. It treats intel i: 

Fermin ingand Stock Raising; tells how 

3; how toraise Poultry; treats on 

lousehold Department, known as 

ie worth a year’s subscription to 

any live household, This offer to furnish e packet of each 

of the above described new and popular flower seeds and 

ree months’ subscription to the Agricultural Epitomist, 

all for 10 cents, is made for the Fe omg of introducing 

the vod gar meng into new homes, believing that where itis 

three months, it will be found so valuable and in- 

teresting as to secure for us in oe every case a yearly 

subscription, the regular price of w jon is'85 cents. The 

money we willreceive from this offer will not be sufficient to 

more than pay for the advertising, to say nothing of the 

Flower Seeds mes three months’ subscription. Send 10 

qemtem om , upon receipt of which the Flower 

2 = Rpitomist will be a 00”, forwarded. Address 

> PiroMds iT PUBLISHING CO apol: 4 
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Built to Sit On, Not to Straddle. 


The Wheeler Reform Saddle 


conforms to the shape; hence no Saddle Soreness 
Baty not sag. “Abyour adapted for ladies; endorse: 


Physicians. If your ies coanet supply you, write 
THE WHEELER 8 4 Larned upply you. Mich. 
Espn nena Free. 
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PigmY Frre-WORSHIPPERS IN ASIA. i 
According to the story told by two Danish | 
ofticers, Messrs. Oloufsen and Philipsen, who 
have just returned from the Pamir country in 
Asia, bringing several hundred photographs of 
people and scenery not before visited by Euro- 
peans, there exist in that elevated part of the | 
world tribes of very small men, who worship fire’ 
and are entirely uncivilized, and whose domestic 
aniinals are at least as remarkable as the people | 
themselves for their stall size. The explorers | 
report, for instance, that the cows they saw were 
not larger than ordinary foals, that the donkeys 
were of the stature of large dogs, and that the 
sheep resemble small poodles in size. 

AMERICAN GeEms.— Although not many 
precious stones of great value are found in the 
United States, yet, as Mr. George F. Kunz 
shows in his recent report to the Geological 
Survey, they inelude diamonds, rubies and 
sapphires. In 1895 a diamond weighing six | 
carats was found in Ozaukee County, Wisconsin. 
Rubies are found in Macon County, North | 
Carolina, and sapphires in Fergus County, 
Montana. Fine gems of tourmaline, chrysoprase 
and other minerals exist in various parts of the 
country. 





CrystAL Sky CoLuMNs.—An explanation 
of a curious optical phenomenon, sometimes 
witnessed on frosty nights, which is called the 
“pseudo-aurora,” is offered in Science by “Mr. 
Goode of the Chicago University. The phenom- 
enon takes the form of beautiful columns of 
silvery light standing over electric arc lamps and 
other bright lights, and sometimes appearing 
almost to reach the zenith. Mr. Goode says that | 
sometimes the evening star has a bright shaft | 
below as well as above, while the rising moon 
stands in a broad column of light. These 
appearances are due to floating frost crystals 
which keep their reflecting faces horizontal. On 
examination he found that the crystals concerned 
in the exhibition were thin, six-sided plates of 
ice, never more than one millimetre in diameter. 
When the wind blows these little plates are 
upset, and the columns of light, caused by 
reflection from their surfaces, disappear. 





INERTIA OF THE NERVES.—The researches 
and experiments of Messrs. Broca and Richet 
have led them to the conclusion that the cerebral 
nervous system is incapable of perceiving more 
than an average of ten separate impressions per 
second. After each excitation of-the nerves a 
period of inertia follows, lasting about one-tenth 
of a second, and during this period a new 
impression cannot be made. According to the 
same authority a person cannot make more than 
ten, or at the most a dozen, separate voluntary | 
movements of any kind in a second, although the | 
muscles, independently of the will, are capable of 
making as many as — or forty. | 


ELECTRIC Puoroorarns. — Monsieur De | 
Heen, a Belgian scientist, has succeeded in| 
producing photographic impressions by simply 
allowing a current of air filled with floating | 
lycopodium dust to impinge upon a sensitive | 
plate ina dark room. His explanation is based 
upon the well-known fact that whenever air 
containing particles of watery vapor, or fine | 
dust, is driven against a solid object, it produces | 
electrification, and he thinks that the electricity 
developed by the impact of the dust-charged air 
with the sensitive plates alone suffices to affect 
the latter without the intervention of light rays | 
of any kind. 

RATS AND THE PLAGUE.—<According to 
Dr. James Cantlie, in the Lancet, the disease | 


alled the bubonic plague, now raging in Asia, | " 


attacks rats before it makes its appearance 
among human beings in the same locality. <A | 
month before the plague broke out in the city of 

Bombay it was observed that the rats were dying 

by thousands. Other animals are also affected, 

but none so soon, or so fatally, as rats. 

How Deer WAtLK.—A curious fact, not 
commonly known, about the gait of red deer in 
England has recently been published in a book 
on “Hunting,” by Lord Ebrington. It appears 
that a stag crosses his legs right and left in 
walking, while with a female deer, except under | 
particular circumstances, the prints of the hind | 
foot will be found in a direct line with those of 
the forefoot. 

PREHISTORIC Dogs.—A Swiss naturalist 
has recently presented to the Helvetian Society 
of Natural Science the results of a study of the 
remains of dogs found among the ancient lake 
dwellings of Switzerland, the earliest of which 
date from the Age of Stone. He finds that three 
different races of dogs existed there at that time, 
one of which resembled the Siberian sledge-dog 
of to-day. Later, when the Age of Bronze 
dawned upon the Alps, two new species 
appeared, one being a shepherd dog and the 
other a hunting dog. All of these dogs were of 
northern origin, the canine types of the Mediter- 
ranean lands not having crossed the Alps. 
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fe for Descriptive am 
AYDEN SPECIALT Co., Newark, N. J. 


“Brown’s Cnietneiien Sapenac eous Denti- 
frice” is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 





= is used and recommended by many dentists. [ Adv. 


The Telegraph nell “A perfect type of the hi hest order 


ot excellence in manufacture.” 








Is a good business. We teach this business in a busi- 
ness-like way. Graduates enter directly into service. 
Catalogue free. Oberlin Telegraph School, Box | 
16, rlin, O. Incorporated. Established 1862. | 


Dresses Made Over 


ARE A GREAT SAVING. 


Materials Cleansed or Dyed by the oldest and largest 
establishment in America are always satisfactory. 
Match any color. Prices reasonable. Sleeves and 
skirts are smaller and i your old ar old dresses will make over. 


LEWANDO’S © Kestee?* 
Manager. 
Fancy Dyers, French Cleansers. 
Main Offices: 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 479 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Largest in America. Established 1829. 
___ Book of of Useful Information sent for Stamp. 
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eee. easiest roses to grow are 
he ss BD. & C, roses, 
The easies! to grow them. 
as well as Ae other flowers o: 
ee is a. explained in the 


| Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 


Nutritious. 
cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 


This splendidly illustrated book a: nd 
S= of our Magazine will be mailed’ 
phd he on request. 

The West © & Conard Co. 
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FINEST AROMA. 





We will send postpaid 
NICE LITTLE F PALMS 


PALMS comad kinds tor ZOOS 
Finest for 
3 Sica ROSES 26 


as follows: 
The beautiful rose Ortmoon Rambler, the newest 
and best hardy climbing ros 
The exquisite trailing Memorial rose, Wichuraiana 
ry a and trailin 
test of all roses, Marechal Nell, rong patece 
of yellow climbers. The above three Roses for 


The Champion Six Everblooming Roses ter 25c. 


Champion ofthe W orld. The great everblooming rose. 

Snowflake. The purest white, always in bloom. 

| Franciska Kruger. Lovely shaded, deep copper yellow. 
Gen’l de Tarias. Brilliant deep carmine, shaded violet. 











Star of Lyon. The richest golden yellow. 
Crimson der. Deep rich velvety crimson, 
Some Special Bargains In Flower Collections. 
6 Tea Roses. Sweetest and best.. ‘ 25e, 
6Geraniums, All c lors, finest kinds. -25e. 
6 Carnation Pinks. Large and fragrant. . .  25e. 
6Fuchsias. Lovely doubleand single 25e. 
7 Chrysanthemums. Finest prize varieties... he 
7Coleus. Brightest and best colors... 2e. 
Tuberoses. The most fragrant double.. 25e 
Sone 25ec for our new 100 page » book on 
flowers. Gives full directions for growing 


all ‘kinds of plants. 
Our beautiful new catalog, free; just out; send for it. 
McCRECOR BROS., Springfield, O. 











CURLING FUN! 


No more burnt fingers 
or hair. No heat or moisture required. 


Rushforth Hair Curling Pins, 


the common-sense curlers, are what you want. 
Set of 6 sent, post-paid, for 15 cents; 6 sets for 75 cents. 
| Big inducements to good agents. Termsand si amples 4c. 


| THE RUSHFORTH PIN COMPANY, LAWRENCE, MASS. 





DIRECTIONS. Use half usual quantity — water 
at boiling point. Draw three to five minutes. 








TEA CLUBS. } 


For a peer, we have been Im orting and Selling . 
Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Toilet Soap, Boudoir $ 

ackages, ete., and giving » > 4 and Liberal 
Discounts to those who send us orde Ts, or make up a 
club among their friends. 


‘ 
Strictly Pure, fc 


WITH A $100.00 ORDER. 


Honest Goods at the . 
Lowest Possible Prices. 3% 


leased to ma i te our 179-3 e illus Ba. 
E PAY FRELG HT and a 





to 
$8.00 Cash. 


trated Premium List with rice-L List. 
paying for them when not convenient to a payme nt with order. 


We will be 


LONDON TEA COMPANY, 193 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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This 
Picture 
or 


a section of rusted tin roof (from an 
actual photograph) Shows the effect the 
weather has upon a roof covered 
with cheap paint. Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Roof Paint preserves all 
roofs (tin, iron, shingle) at least 10, often 20 years. The best, most economical paint 
for all exposed iron, wood and brick work, bridges, farming tools, etc. 
DIXON’S Silica Graphite ROOF PAINT covers double the surface that any 
other paint will and wears three times as long. 


You should know all about its ingredients, properties and merits. 
and information mailed free. 








A. de ee A hh 


“Points about Paint,” and other booklets 
308. DIXON ORUCIBLE ©0O., Jersey City, N. J. 
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For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. HARLow, Augusta, Me., says: 




















**T regard it as one of the best remedies in 
all cases in which the system requires an 
acid and a nerve tonic.’’ 
S22 PTR RRR RRR RRA RR REESE ST Sm 
4 ’ 
4 MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 
I. Agocyved by Hi - my : 
a edical Author! ties 
as_a Perfect Sanitary 
«# 
q Toilet Preparation 
ee: 4 for infants and adults. 
ee Delightful after shavin 
Pomiivets Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
‘he = ol Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, 
d : t skin smooth P R FE 
aT titutes. Sold by 
ailed for 25 cents. 
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Is a Very Low Price 


for the little dress described 
below, but we have many others 
equally desirable, from 50c. to 
the finest and most elaborate. 
Made of fine nainsook 
Yoke of all over 
embroidery. 
Ruffle over shoulders. 
Wide skirt (2 yards 
around). Sleeves 
and neck finished 
with fine embroid- 
ered edge. Sizes, 
six months 
totwo years, 65c. 
By mail, postage 
; pa nid, Se. extra. 


OUR 
CATALOGUE 


(sent free for four cents’ postage) brings all 
the advantages of clothing children at the 

“Children’s Store’ — the reach of 
every home in the U. 


60-62 West 23d St, NEW YORK. 






























EASY RIDING 
AND SERVICEABLE, 


‘NEWTON | 
= TIRES 


THE FASTEST IN 
THE WORLD. 
























Newton Tires are Four Times Better 
than any other tire! 


Why? Why? Why? Why? 


$50 Will be Given 


for the First Correct Answer received, 


$30 for the Second, $20 for the Third. 


Answers will be received and recorded up to April 1, 
1897. The correct answer will be published in this paper, 
April 29th issue. 

tach competitor will receive a souvenir, free, as 


soon after April ist as possible. 
Address all replies to ‘‘Why Department.’ 
tom NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Send for free Catalogue. 





See » Watch ant Chain 


liow time to aeiver ne = ee 





“Por one 
day's work.” 
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We send this Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also Chain and Charm 
Boys and Girls for se lling 

14g dozen packages of Bluine 
atl0 cents per package. Send 
your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the 
Bluine, post-paid, and a large Pre mium List. 


This is 
an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face, 
Heavy Beveled Crystal. Itisguaranteed to Keep Aceu 
rate Time, and with proper care should last Ten Years. 


BLUINE, 


THE GREAT BLEACHING BLUING AND PURIFIER, 
is prepared by completely coating a certain kind of 


paper with the bluing — 7. it is then dried 
| and cut up into square som Drop a piece into water 
and it dissolves fame diately, producing the 


Finest Laundry Bluing in the World. 


It will not settle. It will not stre ak nor injure the 
e totes. Cannot freeze nor be spi 
10-cent Res kage will blue the “laundry of the 
av uae family for 4 months. 
Sold by boys and girls everywhere and by grocersgenerally. 
BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junc., Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over cig nt—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
ser{ber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 


tions. 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
Should be made in ° Post-office Money-Order, | 


8 

Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. | 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 





name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.— Remember that the 


ublishers 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 

his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





was gone. In a few moments, however, the turtle 
began feeding again, and I made a run and a 
jump and landed on its back. 

“In stretching out my hands to get them under 
the shell I stumbled, and before I could raise the 
monster, I felt my feet being dragged over the 
bottom, and became conscious that my intended 
captive had captured me, and was swimming 
along with me at astonishing speed. 

“Away we went, the turtle trying to leave me 
behind, and I hanging on with might and main. 


| In vain I tried to point the old fellow’s head 


toward the boat; he would have none of it. I 
dared not drop, for the bottom was far enough off 
to be out of sight, and I could not signal, for my 
hands were not free. 

“While I hesitated we came to the end of our 
tether—the limit of the life-line. Then there was 
a sudden jerk, and we parted company. The 
turtle continued on his way, and I fell headlong 
down. Luckily I struck on a large sponge growth 
and broke my fall, but I was much shaken, and 
was hauled up feeling sure it would be a long time 
before I tackled another turtle.” 


SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


The Philadelphia Record tells how a travelling 
man taught a cab-driver of that city a lesson about 
the importance of attending to business. 


The traveller approached the driver at the 
Broad Street station, and asked to be driven to 
the Continental Hotel. He was quickly inside of 
the carriage, and the driver was about to start 
when he got into an argument with another driver 
about working overtime. The argument lasted 
nearly five minutes, and then the man who had the 

assenger mounted his box and drove rapidly to 
The hotel, where he jumped down and opened the 
door with a me “Here we are, sir!” 

To his astonishment, there was no one inside. 
Bewildered and disgusted, he drove back to the 
station, and told one of his friends about the 

ueer circumstance. On hearing the story, the 
riend, who had witnessed the whole affair, told 
him that the man became disgusted at having to 
wait while the two drivers argued, and getting 

j d into another cab, and was driven to 








MUSCULAR CRAMP. 


Muscular cramp, muscular exhaustion, or myal- 
gia, as itis variously called in common and medical 
parlance, is often confounded with neuralgia and 
rheumatism. There are undoubtedly many in- 
stances of muscular cramp in which one or the 
other of the last-named conditions is present; 
but in these cases the exhaustion depends upon 
the existing neuralgic or rheumatic condition, and 
disappears under treatment of the original trouble. 

Myalgia—the word is derived from the Greek, 
and means muscular pain—arises from exhaustion 
of the substance of the muscle. This loss of 
vitality is in most cases the result of subjecting 
the muscle to excessive or long-continued activity 
under unfavorable conditions. 

The amount of vitality which a muscle consumes 
when in action is of course proportionate to the 
amount of work required of it, and under normal 
conditions the supply furnished by the blood is 
sufficient for the need. Under adverse conditions, 
however, there is no opportunity offered for the 
complete recovery of the muscle from its labors, 
and a strain is the result. The muscle feels lame 
and sore, and not infrequently one can almost 
imagine that in some way it has become tied into 
knots. 

Myalgia may attack any muscle, though there 
are certain ones which, by reason of their loca- 
tion, are endangered more than others. Seam- 
stresses are very liable to have cramp in the 
muscles of the shoulder on account of the steady 
application and confinement necessitated by the 
nature of their occupation. 

A favorite seat for myalgia, as most of us can 
testify from painful experience, is in the calves of 
the legs. The pain is especially severe on lying 
down at night, and may be so great as_even to 
draw up the limbs. 

Massage offers the only certain relief from 
myalgia. The rubping should be brisk to insure 
an abundant circulation of blood to the distressed 
muscles, and for this reason also it should be in 
the direction of the vessels through which the 
blood flows. 

Liniments of various kinds may be tried, or 
what is better, the external application of alcohol 
may be resorted to. Cloths wrung out of hot 
water, with a teaspoonful or’ so of laudanum 
sprinkled on them, and placed directly over the 
aching muscles, are useful to ease the pain. 

When the trouble is in the muscles of the leg, 
hot foot-baths may be employed to restore the 
circulation in the limbs and to “draw out’ the 
pain. The observation of general hygienic meas- 
ures should not be forgotten where there is a 
tendency to muscular cramp. 


a 


DIVER AND TURTLE. 


Mr. H. Phelps Whitworth, in the Strand Maga- 
zine, gives some amusing experiences in the life 
of a diver. As the divers of the pearling fleet are 
dependent to a certain extent upon fish for food, 
they never lose an opportunity to catch anything 
edible, turtles being especially welcome because 
they furnish fresh meat. Mr. Whitworth says: 

“The memory of my first tussle with one of these 
creatures is still impressed vividly on my mind. 
I had been told to approach the turtle quietly 
from behind, lift it quickly to my chest, and give 
the signal to be pulled up. I was assured that 
the turtle’s head, being thus pointed upward, 
could move in no other direction, and that his big 
flippers would be powerful enough to bring me to 
the surface without further aid. 

“Accordingly, when I saw my first turtle feeding 
quietly on a patch of sea grass, I made a circuitous 
path and crept cautiously up behind it. It looked 
to me tremendous. When I was within a few 
yards of it, either the bubbles from my escape- 
valve or my thirty-two pounders scared it, and 
suddenly up shot its head. 

“TI ducked behind a sponge growth, and crouched 
with beating heart, fearing that my opportunity 








out, jump n 
his destination while the two men were still quar- 
relling. 


A TRICK THAT FAILED. 


The dishonest man is pretty sure to overreach 
himself sooner or later, as in the following story, 
borrowed from an exchange: 


In a hotel in Berlin there was a night-watchman 
who did not take a to the system. adopted a 
few years ago, requiling him to go through the 
hotel at certain hours and touch a set of electric 
buttons. 

After much thought he rigged up an automatic 
arrangement on several of the buttons, so that 
they would report at certain hours. Soon the 
button system got so out of order that the manage- 
ment abolished it, and a pedometer was given to 
jal Lape which would register every step 

e took. 

All went well the first two nights; but on the 
third morning the old man was missing. On search 
being made, he was found sound asleep in the 
engine-room, and the pedometer so attached to 
the piston-rod of the —e that with every stroke 
it registered a step. It had been travelling all 
night, and when taken off it registered two hun- 
dred and twelve miles. 


HIS THREAT. 


A little colored boy, the grandson of an old 
servant in a New England family, is a constant 
playmate of the boy of the house, whose parents 
are particularly anxious that their child shall 
treat his colored companion with gentleness. 


They are so anxious, in fact, that the little 
negro has acquired a habit of gee Ye his play- 
mate’s mother with any trouble which may have 
befallen him, sure of her protection. 

One day the two boys were snowballing, and in 
some way or other the negro received an espe- 
cially damp and “sloshy’’ snowball in his face, 
though it had been aimed at his back. 

“You better look out, William Percival!” he 
cried, turning a snow-plastered face, from which 
gleamed two small but wrathful eyes, on his 
playmate. “If you don’t say you won’t do dat 
again, I take dis count’nance right in and show it 
to your ma jes’ as it is!” 


A LITTLE TOO SMART. 


An Irishman’s idea of what constitutes a sue- 
cessful stratagem is sometimes most amusing. 


“And how is your wife afther the weddin’ and 
all?” inquired Mr. cong ns! of his friend, Mr. 
Doolan, whose daughter been married two 
days before. 

“She’s well enough, exceptin’ that she’s grievin’ 
over a pair of iligant new kid gloves that got lost 
on_ her that evenin’,’ responded Mr. Doolan. 
“She’s feelin’ bad about thim, but I’ve advertised 
in the S r, and I’m thinkin’ she’ll get thim back 
again befoor long. They cost Mrs. Doolan two 
dollars and nogeey Ave cints!” 

“Aint you afraid whoiver got thim will be slow 
to answer the advertisement?” inquired Mr. 


urphy. 

% Bs mesilf that kiew how to fix that,” returned 
Mr. Doolan. “I advertised thim iligant gloves as 
‘an owld cotton pair, burrstin’ away at the seams, 
and wurrth nobody’s keepin’ !’ ” 


HONORS TO A DOG. 


Here is a paragraph for dog-lovers,—and dog- 
haters, also,—taken from the London Telegraph : 


At a meeting in Bolton town hall, held on Satur- 
day under the mayor’s presidency, twelve Humane 
Society’s awards for bravery were distributed by 
Lord Stanley, M. P. A unique incident was the 
presentation by his lordship of a collar and silver 
medal to a sagacious Newfoundland dog, “Prin- 
cess May.” The animal saved the life of a child 
Jlaymate by snatching it from beneath a tram-car. 

he incident was declared authentic, and unpar- 
alleled of its kind. 


AN exchange tells of the pitiful case of two 
young men, one of whom “has married a girl who 
can cook, and thinks she can play the piano,” 
while the other “has married a girl who can play 
the piano, and thinks she can cook!” 


AFTER the football is over, after the field is 
clear, straighten my nose and shoulder, help me 
to find my ear.—Spare Moments. 
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Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any Throat trouble, should try 
“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’”” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 








atcher is only $10; Buckeye Hatcher 
not one cent until satisfied. Send 4 cents for 
Buckeye Incub Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
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$ for so-cay self-regulating Incubator; 100-egg In- 
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Lappet 
Muslins. 


20 Samples SENT FREE to any | 
address in the United States. | 

These beautiful Dress Muslins, | 
| made by the famous Arnold Manu- 
facturing Company, are perfect in 
color, original in design, and will 
make one of the most Charming 
Summer Dresses a lady can buy. 

12 yards is an ample dress pat- 
tern. Sent by mail, postage free, for 


*2.00. 


If more is required the price per 
yard is 15c., with 2c. per yard 
extra for postage. 

You will never regret sending for 
the Samples. The goods are new 
and singularly beautiful. 


| SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
| BOSTON, MASS. | 


N the wrestle of life men need 

force. The measure of force 
we call vitality. If thisis lacking, 
there is loss of flesh, lack of re- 
sistive power, a tendency to 
catch di easily ; ially 
a tendency to consumption. 
For low vitality, nothing is better 
than SCOTT'S EMULSION. It has 
helped thousands by furnishing 
the nourishing, strengthening 
elements of food at just the 
critical time. When ordinary 
food is of no avail, SCOTT'S 
EMULSION will supply the body 
with all the vital elements of life. 
H When a man is down he needs 
A TRIED REMEDY. No time for 
experiments or substitutes. Be 
sure you get SCOTT'S EMUL- 
SION, the standard Emulsion of 
the world. 

50 cents and $1.00. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Mfg. Chemists, 
New York City. 
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—Triumph, Greensboro, Sneed, Fitzgerald and Bokara No. 3. 
CHESTNUTS 





NEW - Numbo, Paragon, Ridgley. For description of 
these and other Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Plants, Bulbs, s, etc. Send for our valuable free catalogue, 
a book of 168 pages, magazine size. One of the most, if not the most com- 
plete assortments in America. About a quarter of a million PEACH still 
Many other things in proportion. Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., 
Safe arrivai and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by freight or express. 
43d Year. 1000 Acres. 32 Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. , box 279, Painesville,O. 
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The One Mile World Record 
for Fastest Unpaced Mile was 
made on a CRESCENT — the 
most popular Bicycle for all 
kinds of Riders -:- -i- -:- + 


Crescent 
Bicycles 


FOR 1897 
are not only more beautiful 
than ever, but strong, light, 
comfortable, perfectly made, 
fast — very fast -:- -i- -i- +: 
Send for '97 Crescent Catalogue. 
Western Wheel Works. 


Factory, Chicago. 
Eastern Branch, 36 Warren Street, 














































A Family Slight. 


When Mrs. James Spencer returned from her | 


visit to her newly-married niece in Philadelphia, 


THE YOUTH'’S 


of Charles Dickens. But there was one old 
man of Newcastle who shook his head over 
John Forster. It chanced that the good man 
heard of a youth among his friends who had 
leanings toward journalism. To this youth he 
came with a solemn warning on his lips. 
“Thomas,”’ he said, in earnest tones, “Ah’m 
sorry to hear that ye want to go to London and 





her Centrebury friends felt a kindly curiosity to | 


hear all about it. ‘The pretty niece had visited 
there in years past, and everybody had liked her. 
The afternoon after Mrs. Spencer’s return, Mrs. 
Prawley and Miss Matilda Snow went over to 
make a friendly call on her. 

“T suppose Letty has everything heart could 
wish, and handsome as can be,” said Miss Snow, 
when Mrs. Spencer had told them of her various 
festivities in the Quaker City, and had at last 
paused for breath. 

“Oh, yes, her house is fitted up real stylish,” 
replied Mrs. Spencer, quickly. “‘She’s got lace 
curtains and an elegant mantel clock, and orna- 
ments and furniture and so on—all anybody 
could wish for.”’ 


“1 suppose his folks gave her handsome silver, | 


seeing they're so rich,’ said Mrs. Prawley, 
thoughtfully. 

“What put silver into your head?” inquired 
Mrs. Spencer, sharply, with a quick glance at her 
two callers. 

“Why, mussy me, I don’t know! Wa’n’t ita 
nateral question ?” asked poor little Mrs. Prawley, | ™ 
in some alarm. 

“I didn’t know but there might have been 
some remarks made, though come to think of it, 
1 don’t know how folks could have heard of it 
here, yet,”’ replied Mrs. Spencer. 

There was a silence, during which Mrs. 
Prawley was oppressed by a sense of mystery, 
and even the practical Miss Snow could think of 
nothing to offer in the way of conversation. ‘“‘I 
might as well tell you, seeing I’ve put my foot in 
too fur to draw it out,” at last jerked from Mrs. 
Spencer’s lips, when Mrs. Prawley had begun to 
cough from sheer nervousness. “I didn’t cal’late 
to say anything about it, but I might jest as well 
let it out fust as last, fer I’m too much riled to 
keep it to myself. 

“Them relations of Letty’s husband’s, instid 
of giving them some new, stylish silver, have 
worked off all the old spoons and forks and 
knives and pitchers, seemingly, that have been 
amongst his folks, battering around fer a couple 
of centuries, and it jest made my blood boil to 
see ‘em. 

“Letty’s sech a sweet-natered girl, she never 
made a sign that she felt put off or disappointed. 
She showed me all that old truck jest as if she 
was proud of it. 

“*His folks have been jest as good to me as 
they could be,’ she says to me one day. ‘He’s 
the only young person in the family now, and 
they seem to want us to have everything.’ 

“| didn’t say a word, fer when a girl’s got sech 
a contented disp’sition as that, fur be it from me 
to spoil it, but I thought to myself, ‘Yes, indeed, 
I reckon they was mighty glad fer an excuse to 
work off their old silver on an unsuspecting 
young thing like you, and get handsome new 
patterns fer themselves.’ 

“There was spoons there,’’ said Mrs. Spencer, 
with wrath blazing from her ordinarily mild blue 
eyes, “that was up’ards of a hundred and fifty 
years old, and there was a squatty cream pitcher 
that was over two hundred. He looked me right 
in the eye and told me so! And I looked him 
right back, till he turned red. He’s a well- 
meaning feller, but he knows his folks aint done 
the handsome thing by Letty. Setting down to 
the table, poor little soul, with all them old things 
spread ’round her! 

“I aint a rich woman,” concluded Mrs. 
Spencer, with a determined look on her smail 
face, “‘and I give Letty a handsome quilt, as you 
all know, but I aint going to see my dead sister’s 
child mortified without trying to help her ; and if 
I don’t send Letty the handsomest plated butter- 
knife that can be got in Nashuy, with her own 
initials marked on it, come Christmas, then my 
name aint Vildy Spencer. And I reckon when 
his folks see that butter-knife it’ll set ’em to 
thinking ; and they may have some regrets!” 

Mrs. Prawley and Miss Snow both applauded 
this wise and generous determination, and after 
solemnly pledging themselves to keep the story 
of Letty’s ill-treatment a secret from the other 
Centrebury ladies, they each partook of a pound- 
cake and a glass of raspberry shrub with grave 
enjoyment. ELIzABETH L. GouLD. 
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A Solemn Warning. 


Famous men little know how often their doings 
are told in order to point a moral or give force 
to a warning. A writer in the Nineteenth 
Century tells an amusing story of how the 
literary efforts of a certain successful writer 
were looked upon in the neighborhood of his old 
home. 

Years enough had passed since he made those 
elforts to put his name in a favorable light before 


the reading world, and make some of his friends | 
in Neweastle proud of having known John | 


Forster, the'author of the “‘Life of Goldsmith,” 


and destined afterward to become the biographer | to him.”— Phil May’s Illustrated Annual. 


to take to this writing in the papers. It’ll bring 
ye to no good, my boy. I mind there was a 
very decent friend of mine, auld Mr. Forster, 
the butcher in the Side. 

“He had a laddie just like you, and nothing 
would serve him but he must go to London to 
get eddicated, as he called it, and when he was 


would do nothing but write and write and write, 
and at last he went back again to London, and 
left his poor old father all alone; and A’ve 
never heard tell of that laddie since.’’ 


+ 
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Crime Will Out. 


A short time ago, in Pittsburg, the solemn | 
text of Scripture, “‘Be sure your sin will find you 
out,” had an illustration singular and almost 
ludicrous. Says the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate: 


The house of Police Surgeon R. L. Taylor 
was entered by a burglar. The doctor, however, 
frightened him away. He caught but a glimpse 
4. the man and <— only tell that he was a 

Searching the premises, he found that 
the th thief had taken ing away, but in ran- 
sacking the kitchen for the silverware he had 
found a piece of pumpkin-pie and took a bite of 
it, leaving a clear impression of his teeth. 

Doctor Taylor le a plaster cast of the tooth- 
prints. The next day a negro was arrested on 
— icion, and _ his teeth corresponded exactly 

the mold. When eonivented with this 
ovidenee he made no defence. 

The burglar who robbed the Canal Bank in 
New Orleans many years ago was identified by 
the fact that he must have been a tall man, or he 
could not have reached the stolen notes and coin 
from where he stood; also that he must have 
had a loose tack in his shoe, which left an 
irregular print. ‘ 

The town was searched for a tall man bmg S a} 
loose tack, and one day such a man was seen by 
a detective pulling the tack out with his knife 
in a hotel. He was instantly charged with the | 
crime, and acknowledged his guilt. 

The simple records of fact surpass any plot 
which Conan Doyle or any one else can imagine. 
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Example and Reproof. 


The difference between the impression made 
by a reproof and that stamped by example is 
brought out in this sketch from Harper’s Bazar: 

“My aunt was always sa. to me, ‘Don’t 
talk so loud ; your eae schriller oar day !’” 
said a pleasant-voiced fri became so | 
nervous and irritated Ba ny this pA. rebuke | 
that my voice was more uneven and harsh than 

hardly dared speak at home. 

“At last I visited my cousins in L. (they are 
noted for their sweet wie ds know), and then 








suddenly I noticed the difference, which 
had never understood bef: een a rough | 
voice and a well-modulated o and set myself, | 


so to speak, to catch the trick of their intonations 
and their tones. In a month’s time really, | 
talked like a different girl. 

And w I came my aunt said, ‘Well, 
I am glad to see that at last my reproofs have | 
made an impression upon you, Clara!’ But they | 

hadn't, you a only impression she made | 
was to me unhappy and nervous. have 
never forgotten the lesson and when I want my 
children to oe ey in any way I give them an 

opportunit ear and see the right thing before 

TY reprove them for not following it.” 


* 
> 





A Novel Strike. 
Household Words tells of a novel kind of 
strike that has recently come to a peaceable con- 
clusion in the University of Oxford, England. 


The undergraduates of St. John’s College went 
out on strike for better dinners and more to - 


atthem. For some time indignation, ps hey th 
silent, had been gathering strength nst ¢ ~ 
functionaries that affairs in > ates 


kitchen. At last a meeting was summoned, and 
as a result only seven undergraduates dined in 
the hall, instead of the fifty or more who are 
usually present. 

The succeeding day saw another falling off, for 
but one undergraduate appeared. This gentle- 
man was not a renegade from the cause, but the 
scholar whose duty it was to say grace. As soon 
as this was done he retired, leaving the Fellows 
to dine in solitary grandeur. 

Such decided steps led to a compromise, and 
the students have to. dinner under a 
pledge—it is believed—of better fare in future. 


+ 
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A Natural Question. 


Little Candace’s Uncle George came to visit at 
her house. He was a very tall uncle indeed, and 
to Candace’s eyes he seemed to go away up 
somewhere into the second story. 

One day, without ry 
extended his hand and said to her: 

“Come and kiss me, Candace!’ : 

The little girl looked up wistfully and said: 

“Don’t you have any elevator, Uncle George ?”’ 


Uncle George 


* 
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y pay 2?” “Well, it just keeps 


“DOES your 
door.”’ “I suppose you read it 


| the wolf from t 


eddicated he wouldn’t come back to his father’s | - 
shop, though it was a first-class business. He p 





COMPANION. 











| 00 STAMP of Stamp Collee tor for By (2c. 
Columbian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. 
READER. choleeet onty BABE EVO LES: 
Keene, N. will astonish and please. FREE. | 
EE by py | New Methods. Write | 
WELLS for Descriptive Booklet. BARKER 
ARTESIAN WELL CO., Prov., R.1. 
-- BERRY’S.. 
**Cures in a Day.’’ Canker Cure. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Do You Know 
How easy it 
clothes with 











is to wash 
either a 


Iil. 


Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 
50 Cents and $1.00, All Druggists. 
CUTLER Bros: & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 


Bubier’s «« LAXATIVE SALZ” for 


Constipation. 
50 Doses for 50 cts. 


Cures hundreds of cases where other remedies fail. 
For sale by your druggist. 50 cents per bottle. 
Write for book,“ How to Cure Constipation,” sent FREE. 
BUBIER LABORATORY CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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these machines for Agents. 


The t Vandergrift Mfg. Co. 
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ENTIRE WHEAT, 


It makes you hun 





~ s simply irresistible. gry. 
gad 7s can eat them with relish for they’re 
hful. Can be eaten by the most dyspeptic. 

They contain the ony ay ofthe entire wheat 


your grocer does not keep this flour, 
send us his name with your order— 
we will see that you are supplied 
The genuine made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Booklet free for the asking. 
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We Give Premiums. 


sd introduce the “Hand 
Ege Lifter, we have dec a. 
to make 
the follow- 
ing liberal 
offers. Sim- 





. 
‘] 
7 ‘ 
your friends for this usc (ul household article 
yt sells for only 10c.) and we will give jou the 
ollowing Premiums: FOR SELLING... 
65—The ‘“‘Hub’’ $5.00 Camera. 
30—A Snap-Shot Camera. 
30— Doz. Rogers’ Orange Spoons. 
25—A “Boston” Music Carrier. 
25—A Ladies’ Solid Gold Stone Ring. 
20—A New Departure Bicycle Bell. 
We pay all express charges. 
Descriptive circulars, 


Sample 
Galles Lifter, and Illustrated Pre- 
w iC} 


mium List for 8c. in stamps. 
E. 
& NEW ENGLAND TACK CO., 240 Dover St°, Boston, Mass. 


Our Premium List 
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Marmalade. 

Made of Sweet Florida 
Oranges (no bitter fruit 
used). Made of juice and 
peel only, no pulp. 


lucose,chemicals,**preservative’’nor ong 
nany goods bearing the name Wales. 


There oy no 
adulteration 
Sold by Leading Grocers, and by 





GEO. E. WALES, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Hams ana Bacon 
u 


4 


are “raised in the grain country” in the 
vicinity of Newcastle, Ind., raised under 
healthful conditions — pure, clean foods — 
grains — fresh running water. 


40 Years on the Market, 
A little better every year. 


They’re cured by natural processes, not 
forced, and are shipped fresh from our 
own smoke-houses every day 

Notice how fine- graiced and firm they 
are. Note particularly the flavor. 


IN ORDERING OF YOUR DEALER RE- 
MEMBER THE NAME NEWCASTLE 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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X daily with 


m' their food a 


small quantity of 


Sheridan’s 
Condition 


Powder 


and your Hens 
and Chickens will 
keep healthy and 
strong and your 
Pullets commence 
laying early. 
There is nothing 
like it to 


Make Hens Lay 


More Eggs and keep at it. 


Sheridan's Condition Powder assures perfect 
assimilation of the food elements needed to pro- 
duce flesh and form eggs. Why not increase 
your profit this, Fall and Winter while the price 
for eggs is very hfgh? Sheridan's Condition 
Powder prevents disease. Worth its weight in 
gold for molting hens. 

* , Feed Dealers or 
by . 25c.a 6 for $1. Large 
2-Ib. can $1.20. cans $5. Express paid. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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Love 


All we ask o 
roved Electric 
ind on the mar 


ki 


box, 


Remember you 
you at our own 


ppakadssaaaes 


MERRAM 





Boys, Girls, Grown Folks and all who 


send us the money less $2.50 (your commission) and 
we will send you this 


Send us your name now and have first chance in your locality. 
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Music may have this. 


f you is for you to help us introduce our im 
Burnishing Powder, the finest article of its 
ket. We want you to sell 50 boxes at 25c. per 


Zimmerman $5 Autoharp free. 
“don’t have to buy the powder, we send it to 
risk, you sell it and return us the money. 


MFG. COMPANY, Everett, Mass. 
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Groceries. 









Finest 


Grown. 


CHASE & SANBORN, - - IMPORTERS. 





pilot of he house likes / 


(GoopWiLt Soar ‘ 


Because it is economical— 4 
does not melt away—is hard 
and lasting. Best for Laun- z 
dry, Bath and Toilet. Every cake com- 
bines the pure material with experience 


and skill. Ask the thousands of New 


England housewives who use it. 
YOUR GROCER WILL GLADLY SUPPLY YOu. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mirs., LYNN, MASS. 





















Woreester 


The Pure, Sweet Flavor is that which 
discriminates Worcester Salt from other 
kinds of salt. Housekeepers and Dairy- 

men know this difference and use 
Worcester Salt. The reason for this 
superiority is because of the per- 









fected process of manufacture 
and high quality of the salt. 


_ Salt 








PURE LEAF LARD, 
kettle-rendered, carefully and clean- 
ly prepared is preferred by all ex- 
perienced housekeepers to any pat- 
ent substitute, because they know 
of its superior cooking qualities. 





Good Lard Makes Good Food. 


There are many adulterated brands now on the market. A recent 
oars of the Mass. Board of Health reported that out of 20 samples 
mitted 12 were adulterated. Be sure you buy the best. 


If it’s SQUIRE'S, you're sure. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston. 
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Name on 
each Poe 







Mh In Sesidisié 
ld .¥ one-pound 
packages 


U I 5 
a oe] and 2 bulk. 


for Lunches, 


Spreads 


and Teas. 


Be Sure at Try i 


Bo raetteie 4 BY 


BOSTON BAKERY— U.S. Baking Co., Boston, U.S.A. 


Fe al Ba 


BEARDSLEYS 


CODFISH 


All the delicate flavor of the fish is re- 
tained in Beardsley’s “Shredded Codfish.” 
Fish Balls made of it are delicious. Ready in 
10 minutes at a cost of ro cents. No boiling 
or odor in the preparation. 

Beardsley’s is the only “Shredded Codfish.” 
It is the standard for purity and excellence. 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, x22. ¥stt Sixy. 
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Cleans 


Windows and Mirrors and 

4 all Surfaces. all Metals. 
| The Finest Will not 
| Cleaner Scratch 
Made. or Wear 

b Apply the Out Any 
| Lather. Surface. 






ALL GROCERS. 





ALL GROCERS. 
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